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THE TURNING-POINT 


MGs than one article in the present number of THE Rounp Taste will 
be found to contain references to the great address delivered by General 
Smuts on Trafalgar Day to members of both Houses of the Parliament at 
Westminster. The coincidence is entirely natural: no contributor to a review 
devoted to the politics of the British Commonwealth can be indifferent to the 
significance of this unique parliamentary occasion, or unconcerned with any 
of the great topics that the speaker surveyed. Alike by his leadership in arms 
against the British Crown forty years ago, his generous and whole-hearted re- 
sponse in reconciliation and his loyal work in reconciling others, his principal 
share in shaping the constitutional structure of the Union, his membership of 
the Imperial War Cabinet and the Versailles Congress, and his long career 
of pacific and constructive statesmanship, first as the lieutenant and then as 
the political heir of Botha, General Smuts has been one of the principal 
influences, not only upon South Africa, but upon the growth of the British 
Commonwealth throughout the globe. He has his place in the learned world 
as the philosopher of “the Whole” ; and his metaphysical thought has certainly 
provided a consistent background and support for his unifying work in 
public affairs. His speech in London showed that his powerful and progres- 
sive intellect was still eagerly pursuing the idea of human unity in fields even 
wider than that of the British Empire. 

Since he spoke, the momentous nature of the strategic transition to which 
he darkly alluded has been displayed for all to see on the map of Africa. The 
heavy armament, with which Rommel so recently threatened to break 
through to Suez, has been shattered to pieces and all but annihilated; while 
the United States, stepping with irresistible might into the Old World, has 
at last brought back the lost provinces of French North Africa into the 
control of the United Nations. But yesterday the Mediterranean was an 
Axis lake, in which the British flag at Gibraltar, Malta, and Alexandria was 
kept precariously though gloriously flying; to-day it is a strait across which 
the beleaguered fortress of Nazi Europe sees the avenging forces ranged 
along nearly the whole length of the opposite shore. It is, in Mr. Churchill’s 
phrase, “the end of the beginning”. 

The plans of which the fulfilment has resulted in this remarkable trans- 
formation were of course well known to General Smuts when he made his 
survey of the war. Standing at the moment of transition from three years of 
strategic defence into a new phase in which the initiative must pass more and 
more into the hands of the United Nations, he was able to look back over the 
long road that has been traversed, and to show that Allied successes and 
failures alike fit into a coherent pattern, in which the British Commonwealth 
has contributed the determining thread, and can now view its heaviest losses 
without dismay, because the necessity to endure them and surmount them 
was inherent in the ordeal that had to be faced. The collapse of France has 
governed, until yesterday, the whole of this defensive phase of the war. 
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Wherever in the world the structure of civilization was stayed upon a double 
buttress of French and British power, one of the props was knocked away; 
and that was true, not only in north-western Europe, but in Asia, in Africa, 
and on the seven seas. With the French fleet withdrawn from its post, with 
Syria converted from an Allied base into an unfriendly fortress on the flank 
of Egypt, there was already the certainty of years of struggle to maintain 
even a foothold at one end of the lost highway of the Mediterranean. With 
Indo-China, which should have guarded the approaches to the Malay Penin- 
sula and the Indian Ocean, unexpectedly thrown open to the enemy, there 
was never any possibility of holding Singapore and preserving the Dutch 
Empire in the archipelago, however much the cost in ships and lives might 
conceivably have been lightened by avoidance of the tactical errors that were 
in fact committed. With sea-power strained to its utmost limit to keep open 
the Atlantic highway and maintain distant armies by the devious ways 
imposed by the enemy’s strategical advantage, the enforced inactivity of the 
main land force of Great Britain, during the months when the Russian army 
and people were bearing the brunt of so terrible an onslaught, was in no way 
to be avoided. 

The recognition that all the disasters ~ “ the past thirty months were fore- 
ordained from the moment that the British Empire was left alone—to be 
mitigated with every resource of valour, foresight and labour, but ultimately 
to be accepted with resignation and fortitude as obstacles on the grievous 
way that must needs be traversed—allows the positive achievements of these 
perilous times to stand out in their full magnitude and value. General Smuts 
praised what all have praised, the exploits of England in her greatest hour: 
the active victory of the outnumbered heroes of the Royal Air Force in the 
Battle of Britain, the passive victory of the civilian multitudes over the 
attempt to batter down the spirit of freedom with high explosive and incen- 
diary bombs. But he praised them, not merely for their testimony to the 
survival of the ancient valour of the race—“‘this flame of the spirit above the 
flame of the blitz”—but for the supreme value that clear-eyed strategy must 
assign to this island’s resistance at a moment which history may well judge 
to have determined the issue of the war. “This is its glory—to have stood 
in the breach, and to have kept the way open to man’s vast future.” This is 
a title to the gratitude of posterity which no other of the United Nations has 
the opportunity to rival, although it sets a standard that the Empire as well 
as its allies is under challenge to maintain through the hard warfare that still 
lies ahead. What Great Britain, assisted by the Dominions, accomplished 
between 1940 and 1942 was to take upon herself the entire weight of assault 
by a vastly superior active force, for long enough to allow all other nations 
of the free t-adition to rally round her, and even for appreciable time after 
that, until she and they could mobilize their potential force for active war. 
Thus the confederacy we call the United Nations, with all that it may here- 
after accomplish in peace as well as war, may be justly claimed as the monu- 
ment to British endurance in the dark years. In this light it is possible to 
see, with General Smuts, the permanent worth even of the unsuccessful 
attempts to stave off the fate of Norway, of the Low Countries, of Jugoslavia 
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and Greece. No more than in Malaya was there any hope of stemming the 
tide of barbarian conquest; but these expeditions also have been indispensable 
in laying the foundations of the United Nations in the hearts of the down- 
trodden peoples who, from end to end of Europe, sustain their defiance with 
hope, and have their late part yet to act in the drama of the universal war. 

General Smuts, then, declares that in the conception of the United Nations, 
which itself owes so much to the British Commonwealth, a constructive 
institution with unlimited possibilities of growth for the future has already 
come into being amidst the destruction of war. Its mission is for the guidance 
of international relations hereafter, quite as much as for the immediate attain- 
ment of victory. In so expressing himself, of course, General Smuts is giving 
no merely personal opinion, but an interpretation of the plain text of the 
Atlantic Charter, by subscription to which the United Nations are at present 
defined. The Charter proclaims a short-term purpose, the defeat and dis- 
armament of the aggressor nations, together with the maintenance of sufficient 
force to prevent the resumption of their designs; and a long-term purpose, 
the furtherance of certain principles of human intercourse and welfare, 
guaranteeing the “four freedoms” of President Roosevelt’s definition. 
Neither of these purposes can be pursued without keeping in existence the 
collective body that has declared them and possesses the strength to ensure 
their attainment; nor can this body remain effective without adequate organs 
for forming a corporate judgment and executing a corporate policy. 

The Atlantic Charter therefore poses the problem: what is to be the 
institutional future of the United Nations? And it is implicit in General 
Smuts’s argument that the solution of this problem, though it cannot be 
put into effect during the war, has to be thought out now. For in his con- 
ception the offensive phase of strategy, on which we are about to embark, is 
also the constructive phase of policy; the outlines of the new world will be 
taking shape as its enslaved provinces are liberated, and the suspension of 
the fight will only mark a stage in a continuous development. We have this 
time to avoid the error committed in 1919, of trying to build the fabric of 
peace upon revulsion from war, rather than on the experience that war has 
conferred. 

“The United Nations”, says General Smuts, “is a new conception much in 

advance of the old concept of the League of Nations. We do not want a mere 
League, but something more definite and organic, even if to begin with more 
limited and less ambitious than the League.” 
So regarded, the League gradually broke down because it had been built 
upon theory, because its organization at the outset was discontinuous with 
the joint achievement of the victors in the Four Years War. The Anglo- 
French alliance, which was the remnant to which successive miscarriages had 
reduced the League, failed to prevent war in 1939, and failed to maintain its 
coherence under stress of war in 1940. Now the system of the United Nations 
has been built up in war to take its place. The lesson from the past is that 
the organization of the world for peace must be securely founded in the joint 
achievement of the United Nations in war; that the cessation of hostilities 
must involve no discontinuity. 
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No discontinuity, that is, in the process of construction which has already 
begun. The habit of joint action, which for the United Nations as for the 
British Commonwealth must be the real security for co-operation, is now 
being formed in practice, and must be continued without a break. But it is 
obvious that co-operation in peace will require.very different machinery from 
that which has availed in war. The control of joint action is to-day vested 
in War Cabinets, in combined General Staffs, on which the necessities 
of war are likely to enforce a closer organization than any yet achieved, 
in Regional Councils, in the Supply Boards in Washington. All these 
bodies, since of necessity the subject-matter of their deliberations is secret, 
are in effect irresponsible, save in the very broad sense that their work 
will ultimately be judged by its results. The United Nations being of the 
character they are, their power to continue in joint action under conditions 
of peace depends on the creation of such machinery that the formulation and 
execution of policy in their name is brought under the control of public 
opinion throughout the association. The terms on which such an integration 
can be achieved comprise the first political problem requiring full discussion 
among the planners of the future in advance of the time when the transition 
from war to peace has to be surmounted. The integration of policy should 
naturally be most complete in that political region where the habit of joint 
action has been longest formed—that is in the British Commonwealth. 
Several of its members have, however, under the stress of war become more 
rather than less conscious of their common interest with the United States, and 
certainly cannot study their future relation to one another, to Great Britain, 
and so to Europe except in close relation to the probabilities of American 
policy. 

The problems of political organization have, however, to be considered 
with due regard to the fact that the most urgent need after the war will be for 
an economic settlement. The Atlantic Charter itself is a mainly economic 
document, and the economic revolution that war has already set in train is 
the most powerful force that statesmanship planning the future has to guide. 
It is in the domain of production and supply that Allied co-operation has 
gone farthest. If there is an economic policy that the United Nations have 
the opportunity to carry over, in however modified a form, from war into 
peace, it is that of the Mutual Aid Agreements, or Lease and Lend. The 
underlying principle is to allot the duty of production, over the whole area 
of co-operation, where the capacity exists, and to make consumption possible 
where the need is felt. This is in essence the economic doctrine of the classic 
Manchester school of free-traders; yet the method by which Lease-lend 
applies it is the very antithesis of /aissez-faire. The goal it seeks, however, 
is no less diametrically opposed to the self-sufficiency pursued by economic 
nationalism with such disastrous results in the years between the wars. Thus 
both free traders and protectionists have much to unlearn, much unexplored 
economic ground to chart, if the truths discovered in the practice of lease 
and lend are to be applied to the regulation of international trade after the 
war. It is certainly not too soon to begin the study now. Nor can plans for 
joint action in the economic direction of the world be pursued very far with- 
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out raising questions of colonial policy. The United Nations already include 
two of the principal colonizing Powers—Great Britain and the Netherlands; 
and the great French Empire, as General Smuts confidently prophesied, 
should be restored to their fellowship in the process of achieving victory. 
All the colonizing Powers, in administering what they all now acknowledge 
to be a trust, are faced with similar problems—social, agricultural, medical, 
industrial—in providing for the welfare and political progress of the less 
advanced races. The system of the United Nations will have done little 
indeed if it does not enable the trustee Powers to bring their various ex- 
perience in these fields into a common pool. But the future of colonial 
policy is the subject of an article in this number, and need not be further 
elaborated here. 

These then are some of the questions that demand early discussion as a 
corollary to the acceptance from the Atlantic Charter and General Smuts of 
the notion that the alliance of the United Nations contains the germ of the 
future organization of international affairs. Final solutions are not to be 
expected, for the form of the problems changes continually with the ebb 
and flow of war. What is essential is that the existence of the problems be 
early recognized, and the factors governing their solution candidly discussed, 
not only within but between the United Nations, It is not a time for debating 
abstract doctrines, but rather for close study of the simple goods that 
humanity universally requires and of the means by which the common 
effort of nations which have learnt mutual confidence through the urgencies 
of war may make them universally accessible. If the new organization of 
the world can be permitted to take shape in flexible conformity with the 
successive tasks it has to confront—among which the first is to clear the 
ground of the barbarous tyrannies with which it is encumbered—it will 
develop as an organic growth instead of an artificial contrivance, and will 
possess the resilience and capacity for progress which belong only to living 
things. 





FUTURE OF THE COLONIES 


EADERS of THE Rounp Taste will not need to be reminded of the 
indictment which an article in the issue of September last directed 
against the universities and schools of Great Britain for their lack of interest 
in the history of the British Empire. But it was not an indictment only of 
our educational authorities. If the interest of the British public in the affairs 
of the Empire were as active as—shall we say—that of the Dutch people in 
the Netherlands East Indies, the study of Empire affairs would no doubt 
occupy the same position in the curricula of the British schools and uni- 
versities as does that of the Netherlands East Indies in the schools and 
universities of Holland. But what is it that actually determines the nature 
of the interest felt in external affairs by a public such as ours? That indeter- 
minate but dominant person the “ordinary man” is not so absorbed in his 
own concerns that he cannot take a keen interest in public issues. But he 
reserves most of his attention for the problems of domestic politics, for this 
is a field with which he feels that a long tradition has made him familiar. As 
for our relations with other people, he cannot afford to share in the attitude 
of the Arizona Senator who told the Foreign Relations Committee “I don’t 
care a damn for Abroad”. But they will probably present themselves to 
him as a matter requiring special study only in so far as they seem to affect 
his security, or to raise issues in which the credit or the honour of the 
British public is concerned. 

These reflections have been suggested by the effect on public opinion of 
the incidents which have recently given prominence to our relations with 
our Colonial dependencies. In normal times the public attitude towards 
the Colonies appears tc be marked by a certain division of sentiment. 
There is a considerable section which approaches the subject with a sense of 
embarrassment, if not of actual distaste. There has in the last decades been 
a strong revulsion from that type of Imperialistic feeling which marked the 
concluding part of the last century, when so large an increase occurred of 
our overseas territories. One of the mischiefs due to the lack of attention 
given to Colonial history is a widespread confusion of thought as to the 
manner in which the Colonial Empire has been built up. Many fail to 
realize that we did not acquire it as the result of a deliberate policy of 
expansion. Before the closing decades of the last century we already 
possessed large areas which had come to us during the course of the previous 
century and a half, in a great variety of ways, not the least of which was the 
cession of territory at the close of the wars waged by us with continental 
Powers. The political philosophy prevailing throughout the greater part of 
the nineteenth century exhibited a marked repugnance to making any 
addition to our responsibilities overseas. If this current of opinion under- 
went a change in the last part of the century, the change was a direct response 
to the expansionist policies of other Powers, and to their growing addiction 
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to a “closed door” economy. Even so, the break away from the old tradition 
was often hesitant and reluctant. Where action was taken, it was nearly 
always at the strong instance of local authorities or interests, and never as 
the result of conscious planning by the Home Government. 


“IMPERIALISM” AND MARXISM 


So far, therefore, as the “Imperialism” of the concluding years of the last 
century expressed itself in a movement for the acquisition of fresh overseas 
territory, it was, in truth, only a short chapter in the long history of our 
Colonial Empire. But the feelings with which it is recalled by the section of 
the public above referred to have been accentuated by the teachings of the 
Marxist school of thought, which professed to see in it at every stage 
evidence of the sinister promptings of monopolist and capitalist interests. 
A closer study of the facts of our Colonial economy would have shown 
them how small, as a matter of ‘fact, has been the attention given to the 
Colonies by capitalist enterprise, as compared with that shown in other types 
of overseas investment. Nevertheless this suggestion reinforced their 
impression that there is something inherently wrong—if not indeed dis- 
creditable—in the possession of Colonies. That impression is apt to colour 
every approach which they make to questions of Colonial policy, and to 
discount in advance the merits of any achievement it may record. 

Those who have spoken to popular audiences on the subject of the 
Empire have often been surprised to discover the strength of this section of 
opinion. But it does not, of course, represent the views of the majority of the 
public. The greatmass of people in this country are apt to take the possession 
of Colonies as a normal feature of British history. They are ready to believe 
that our record in their administration is creditable to us. But they feel that 
the problems to which Colonial administration gives rise are not of a class 
in which their own experiences afford any guidance, and they prefer to leave 
their solution to those who have made a special study of them. There is, 
however, an important exception to this rule. They have a genuinely 
humanitarian feeling towards peoples whose weakness seems to demand 
protection, and where they suspect that abuses exist they are ready to 
intervene. This is typically a case in which the ordinary man feels that the 
credit of Great Britain is concerned. He acts, it is true, on instinct, and his 
interest is not always well informed; but it has by no means been without 
benefit to the people whom he has been concerned to protect. 

If this represents correctly the prevailing attitude of the British public 
on Colonial matters, it might seem unprofitable to press on it now the need 
for a closer study of our relations with our dependencies. The attempt to 
forecast the position which they may eventually occupy within the Common- 
wealth must, in particular, seem to raise problems which are distant and even 
speculative. But these territories represent, as has justly been said, a pro- 
cession of peoples in which great distances separate the van from the rear. 
There are some, such as Ceylon or the older “Colonies of Settlement” in 
the West Indies, which already enjoy in substance a much larger measure 
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of responsible government than is generally realized, and they are now 
pressing for a more complete status of constitutional autonomy. There are 
few among the larger dependencies which do not now contain advanced 
elements keenly concerned in their political future. 


INFLUENCES OF THE WAR 


Bur apart from developments such as these, inevitable in any circumstances, 
the war has created influences, both within the Empire itself and in the 
outside world, which must definitely bring the question of our relations 
with the dependencies within the more immediate range of practical policy. 
The war of 1914-18, though it caused a significant change in our relations 
with the Dominions, did not directly produce any issue regarding the 
status of the dependencies. If their position attracted any attention at all, 
it was only when we learnt, with a natural satisfaction, that those who 
framed the Mandates for the ex-German territories had adopted our own 
doctrine of trusteeship as the guiding principle for regulating their admini- 
stration. The present war might also perhaps have left the dependencies 
outside the field of immediate interest but for the Japanese aggression in the 
Far East. But incidents which occurred in the course of the invasion have 
brought into question not only the character of the administration of our 
possessions in the Far East and the Pacific but the policy which has been 
followed in our Colonial Empire at large. 

It came as a surprise to the general public to learn from our own domestic 
critics that the attitude of the native peoples during theinvasion provedthatour 
policy compared unfavourably with that pursued by other nations. We were 
told that the administration had no roots in the life of the people, who were, 
at the best, indifferent to the continuance of our rule. We needed, in short, 
a new conception of a common citizenship and common ideals which would 
inspire the people of the dependencies no less than ourselves. It is clear that 
in the first shock of our reverses much was believed which later information 
has shown to be unjustified, and much was said to the discredit of the civil 
administration which might more logically have been directed against our 
military preparations for the defence, or the conduct of it. There was a 
tendency to overlook the positive achievements of our rule in improving 
the material and social life and the conditions of health in the invaded areas 
—achievements of which Malaya in particular afforded, as many independent 
observers have agreed, one of the most spectacular examples. Nevertheless 
the fact that this charge could be made, and that it presented to the outside 
world a picture very unlike that to which the great bulk of the British public 
had accustomed itself, has made on it a deep and unwelcome impression. 

A second ground is to be found in the issue of the Atlantic Charter in 
August 1941. The Charter did not in form apply to our dependencies. But 
it was not unnatural that some of them should claim that they, not less than 
the countries to which it directly referred, should at the end of the war be 
given the right of determining the form their government should take. An 
American group, the “Committee on Africa, the War, and Peace Aims”, 
has already published its views on the implications of the Atlantic Charter 
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in regard to the future of the African Colonies. The Committee seems to 
have been less impressed with the virtue of an immediate right of self- 
determination than with that of the international control of dependencies. 
Its deliberations on this theme appear to have led it to the somewhat para- 
doxical conclusion that the interests of the native population require the 
exercise of a measure of control over the British administrations in Africa, 
which is not required over those of Liberia or Ethiopia. 

But not only has the policy applied to our dependencies been subjected to 
frontal attack; the whole scheme of things which permits their existence has 
now come under indirect fire. In America distinguished personalities have 
declared that the post-war world can have no place for Imperialism, and a 
secular tradition seems to have persuaded the American public that the 
British Colonies provide the most obtrusive instance of Imperialism. The 
circumstances in which a Peace Conference will meet are not likely to be 
such as to permit us to disregard views held in America regarding the status 
to be given to those of our dependencies which she will have taken an active 
part in recovering from the Japanese. When that time comes, it may well 
be that the question will be approached from a less idealogical standpoint, 
and there will be a more realistic view of the practical difficulty of giving 
effect to a policy of instant “liberation”. One of its most fervent advocates 
has, indeed, already restated the demand as one for “‘orderly and scheduled 
abolition of the colonial system”. But it can be foreseen that pressure is 
likely to be exerted for some form of international, or at all events “group” 
control of the Far Eastern possessions—a point of which much will certainly 


be heard at the Conference on Pacific Relations which is meeting this month 
in Canada. 


**TRUSTEESHIP” AS A GUIDE 


Ir has accordingly become of some urgency to consider the type of relation- 
ship with our dependencies which ought to be commended to the attention 
of the British public. Up to the present our policy may be said to have been 
inspired, rather than defined, by the doctrine of “trusteeship”. That con- 
ception was in itself an outcome of the humanitarian impulse which first 
manifested itself in the movement for the abolition of the Slave Trade, and 
subsequently extended its interest to questions affecting the welfare of 
aboriginal and primitive peoples. It has been justly remarked by Professor 
Hancock that “the British people can never understand what they have 
achieved, and what they are, if they forget the hard-won ideas and beliefs 
which during the last century and a half have guided and inspired them in 
their adventurous journeys through the wide world—the ideas of Burke 
and Adam Smith and Durham, of Wilberforce and Fox and Livingstone”. 
Of the value of the impulses which lay behind the doctrine of “trusteeship” 
there can be no question. But the standards to which it appealed were moral, 
and it did not necessarily afford guidance where no moral issues were in- 
volved. The choice of the correct methods to be followed in deciding 
administrative or economic issues is something more than an exercise in 
applied ethics. 
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It is significant that the doctrine found its original support mainly 
from those who were interested in the conditions encountered in Africa, 
and who were not greatly concerned in the needs of more developed com- 
munities. In another respect also it carried the impress of the period in 
which it began to exert an influence on Colonial policy. The social philo- 
sophy of this period held that progress in every sphere of activity could best 
be achieved by freeing private initiative as widely as possible from the 
shackles which had previously impeded it. The generation in which this 
conception held the field saw a material development in large areas of the 
world, probably more dramatic than anything which had ever occurred in 
human history. But experience has shown us that even in the more highly 
organized countries it was very far from ensuring equal progress everywhere. 
Both in Great Britain and America it has been necessary for the State to give 
direct help to the development of under-privileged areas or communities. 
The movement in this direction has gained additional impetus from the 
change which recent years have brought in our outlook on the function of 
the State as an agency for safeguarding the standards of living of the 
population and for promoting its social welfare. 

This change in the public outlook on the functions of the State, which has 
exercised so striking an influence over the course of our domestic politics, 
has been projected also into the field of Colonial policy. The results have 
been seen in three directions. Opinion in Great Britain has accepted the 
fact that our responsibilities to people of the dependencies involve a far 
more effective intervention on our part to promote their development than 
the traditions of a previous generation had contemplated. It has become 
apparent that adherence to the established principle of meeting the require- 
ments of the dependencies from their own resources would inevitably 
condemn some of them to the permanent position of “depressed” areas. 
The passing of the Act of 1940, which permitted of an annual expenditure 
of £5 million for a period of ten years on schemes of welfare and develop- 
ment in the dependencies, was a formal recognition of this change of view, 
and it gained added significance from the wide approval given to it by the 
press and public of the country. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE 


In the second place, there has been a growing agreement that our avowed 
policy of assisting the dependencies to achieve a self-governing status will 
lack realism unless we can ensure that there is an adequate foundation of 
economic and social well-being on which their political institutions can be 
built up. Political independence can have little meaning to people whose 
material and intellectual standards of life are so low as those which prevail 
in many of the dependencies. This does not imply that we must defer any 
measure of political advance until we are satisfied that the people have 
attained what we may regard as an adequate social or educational develop- 
ment. The discharge of a progressive measure of responsibility in the 
management of its own affairs can exercise a formative influence of the first 
order in the life of a country. If there is any change of view on the subject 
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of political advance, it amounts only to an attempt to place in better per- 
spective the processes through which it must be developed. 


CENTRAL DIRECTION 


IN the third place it is recognized that, in regard to some at all events of 
the dependencies, there must now be a more definite measure of central 
direction than was contemplated by the older traditions of Colonial rule. In 
all their earlier history the Dominions and the dependencies were associated 
under the same political control, and the convention of non-interference, 
which we were constrained from an early date to adopt in our relations with 
the former, survived as the principle which in the main determined our 
relations with the latter. While, however, in the one case this left the 
initiation of policy in the hands of representatives of peoples who had both 
knowledge of their requirements and the capacity to express them, in the 
other it left the responsibility with local officers who had little guidance 
other than that of their own instincts or personal experiences. The con- 
fidence placed in these authorities called forth from them high qualities of 
self-reliance and of devotion to the interests of the native population. But 
the earlier stages of development, in which those qualities had their greatest 
value, have now been surmounted. We have in many territories made very 
substantial progress in the organization of the social services. The issues 
of policy which face the administrations now tend more and more to 
resemble those which in the more highly organized countries occupy the 
Ministries concerned with the complex problems of social and economic 
development. 

It is inevitable, therefore, as Mr. Amery has pointed out, that there should 
now be some machinery for giving more systematic consideration to these 
problems, It is particularly in the field of economic development that such 
guidance will be required, for it is on the economic side that the Colonial 
establishments are now weakest. In the long run the raising of local 
standards of living must depend on the measure in which the people of a 
dependency can themselves make the best of the natural resources of the 
country. The need now is for a far greater concentration of attention on the 
development of the internal economy of these areas. Whatever may be 
effected by aid such as that which the Act of 1940 will provide, it can do 
little more than act as “priming” for the machinery of internal development. 


THE PRESENT OuTLOOK ON PoLiIcy 


WE claim, then, that the recent years have brought us—if nothing else— 
a more constructive interpretation of the principle of “trusteeship”. They 
have shown us that the State must take a greater initiative in developing 
the social and economic life of the dependencies. They have taught us, 
again, to look on the function of external capital, not so much as providing 
the world’s markets with more raw material, but as furnishing the depen- 
dencies with the means of raising their own standards of living. In this 
sense they need, as has been truly observed, not less but more exploitation. 
But fruitful as this new outlook may be, can we put it forward as that 
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new vision of our relations with the Colonies which is to provide fresh 
inspiration to them as well as to ourselves? Attempts have been made to 
find a basis for this new conception by re-defining our relationship in terms 
of “partnership” or “common citizenship”. That would at all events have 
the advantage of avoiding the implications which Indians and some of the 
Colonial people have come to resent in the relationship of “guardian” and 
“ward”. But if it is to be convincing, it must be something more than a 
formula of good intentions. The character of our relations will be only partly 
determined by the efforts we may make to raise the standards of life in the 
Colonies. Both in the eyes of the outside world, and at the end, in those of 
the Colonial people themseives, the ultimate test must inevitably lie in the 
nature of the constitutional status which they can achieve. 

A series of official announcements, carrying an authority as complete as 
any which our constitution provides, has held out to the dependencies the 
prospect of attaining a status of self-government. In everything we have 
done hitherto we have encouraged them to assume that this means the 
attainment of responsible government through the normal development of 
parliamentary institutions. There are many of them who have already made 
‘ the further assumption that this necessarily involves the recognition of 
Dominion status, entitling them to rank as full partners in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. If we were challenged to put forward a Colonial 
Charter—and the demand has already been made of us—should we endorse 
this as our own interpretation of the future ? 


STAGES OF POLITICAL PROGRESS 


Ir must be obvious that there are some units so small that it would be un- 
reasonable to contemplate complete autonomy for them. There are others 
which could only hope to attain autonomy after amalgamation or federation 
with other units. But these are only difficulties of detail; our intentions will 
be judged by the status achieved by the major dependencies and the time 
taken in achieving it. In its unwillingness to devote any systematic study to 
Colonial matters the British public has, perhaps, fallen too readily into the 
tacit assumption that the dependencies must automatically follow the same 
course of constitutional development as the Dominions. But they differ 
from the Dominions in all the characteristics which have determined the 
course which the latter have taken.. The Dominions were peopled by 
communities in which the dominant elements brought with them our own 
way of life, our political traditions, and. our conception of social relations. 
To them self-governing institutions were part of their heritage, the expres- 
sion of that system of common law which was an inherent part of their lives. 
It is true that there are in East Africa and elsewhere settled British communi- 
ties which can claim to be “‘colonists” in the old sense. But they have little 
resemblance to the pioneers in the settlement of the Dominions. They do 
not labour with their own hands; they form a community which is a minority 
of the population and has different standards of life from it. 

We have, therefore, no warrant for assuming that under a policy of 
“liberation” the political developments in the dependencies would neces- 
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sarily shape themselves in the same manner as in the Dominions. There are, 
moreover, features inherent in the circumstances of the former of which 
those who ask for a “scheduled scheme” for the grant of autonomy must take 
account. Many of these areas are units artificially created by historical 
accident. They give as yet no evidence of possessing any sense of common 
nationhood. There are some which are in effect only aggregates of tribes 
with few national affinities. There are others where the elements are even 
more disparate. In Malaya, for instance, the Malays are now outnumbered 
by the Indian and Chinese immigrant communities. In Fiji the immigrant 
Indian population now equals the original Fijian and Melanesian inhabitants. 
In parts of East Africa the existence of settled European communities 
creates a problem of exceptional complexity. These communities have been 
responsible for much of the economic development of the territories. But 
in a responsible form of government based on the normal procedure of 
popular franchise they would be subjected to the political control of a native 
population still living in tribal conditions. On the other hand to base 
responsible government on a franchise artificially weighted in favour of 
Europeans would be to perpetuate their political dominance over the native 
population. In other areas there is a difficulty arising from a different cause. 
There are sections of the people who, owing to more prolonged contact with 
Western influences, have reached a stage of development out of all pro- 
portion to the rest of the population. To allow them at this stage to exercise 
an undue share of political control might seriously prejudice a majority still 
living in primitive conditions, with interests differing widely from those of 
the urban or industrial society to which the more advanced elements belong. 

The difficulties which we can foresee do not necessarily arise in the earlier 
stages of the development of liberal institutions. Here, indeed, we have 
already made marked progress in some dependencies. Our difficulties will 
arise when we approach the culminating point at which control is finally 
handed over to popular representatives. But here the difficulties appear so 
formidable as to justify our pausing to consider whether the dependencies 
could not be assured of the substance of self-government by some other 
method than that which we are now pursuing. That is a matter to which 
neither the Government nor the public have as yet given any serious 
thought. The result of such study may indeed prove that there is after all no 
such alternative. But if we find ourselves in difficult country at the end of 
the journey, it would be regrettable if we should also have cause to reflect 
that we have never even given thought to the direction in which our path 
was leading us. 


DoMINION STATUS—AND STATURE 


Ir would, at the same time, seem unnecessary that we should now attempt 
to obtain any definite picture of the position which the dependencies will 
eventually occupy in the British Commonwealth of Nations. Even if 
they achieve Dominion status, that will not necessarily give them Dominion 
stature. The United Kingdom and the Dominions constitute a union which 
owes its dynamic force to the fact that it has an attachment to its own 
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ideals so strong that it is prepared to make supreme sacrifices in order to 
maintain them. It will be for the Dominions no less than for us to decide, 
when the time comes, what is the most suitable type of relationship between 
a union so constituted and new self-governing units whose outlook on the 
interests which it holds vital may prove to be as different as have been 
their past history and past traditions. 

Let us come back to the point at which we started. In what has been said 
above, the object has not been to suggest that we have been remiss in the 
discharge of our commitments or to enlarge on the difficulties of carrying 
them out. It has been to urge the need for a more serious attention by the 
public to the future problems which they involve. Their solution will affect 
the destiny of some fifty million people of the Empire. It will affect more 
vitally than ever before the credit of the British people in the eyes of the 
outside world. 





WAGES AND PRICES 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE GOVERNMENT 


HATEVER differences of view may exist regarding its motive force, 

there is general agreement that at all times and in all places Capitalism 
functions through a system of prices. From this it follows that for its orderly 
working the price structure must be stable. This does not mean that prices 
themselves must be stable, but rather that the relationships between the vari- 
ous parts of the price structure must not be violently disturbed. If they are 
so disturbed, there will be a break-down somewhere in the system and period 
of painful and wasteful readjustments to a new set of relationships. 

The need to maintain stability in the price system, great as it may be in 
time of peace, becomes even greater in time of war, particularly when the 
war involves nearly the whole world and nearly every aspect of life. In the 
first place, instability may interfere with the war effort. It may hinder pro- 
duction of commodities essential for the successful carrying on of the war. 
Further, instability induced during the war through the adoption of a wrong 
policy, or, what is more reprehensible, failure to adopt any policy, is likely 
to aggravate the inevitable difficulties of readjusting production after the 
war to peace-time conditions. The very circumstances of the war may mask 
the instability. The disequilibrium produced as a consequence of war-time 
policy may not make itself apparent while the war lasts. Nevertheless it 
will exist. It will ultimately reveal itself and that will be when peoples and 
governments are struggling with the problems of peace. Failure to follow in 
war-time a right policy as regards the price structure will make it more 
difficult to tackle the other problems which follow in the wake of war. 

What has here been referred to as a problem of the stability of the price 
structure is what is usually referred to as inflation or deflation. The use of 
those terms may be dangerous, however, owing to a common tendency to 
give them a too narrow and, often, false connotation. There is a danger that 
a discussion of inflation will revolve entirely round the question of the price 
level, and that critics who allege the existence of inflationary tendencies will 
be answered merely by reference to an existing stability of prices. If the term 
is to be used, it is important that its meaning should be clearly borne in 
mind. Inflation 


“is a process by which the distribution and use of purchasing power on the part 
of the community is altered. Inflation occurs when artificial alteration is brought 
about in the incomes of the several members of the community . . . rising prices 
are by no means universally identical with inflation, while declining prices are 
seldom synonymous or contemporaneous with deflation. No direct connection 
between them has been demonstrated.” * 


Changes in the “incomes of the several members of the community” will 
of course result from changes in wage rates and earnings and changes in 


* Economics of Inflation, H. Parker Willis and John M, Chapman, Columbia Univ. Press. 
C 
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prices.* Changes in the first will alter the money purchasing power of the 
wage-earning portion of the community and in the latter their real purchasing 
power. Other changes will be produced by the repercussions of movements 
in wage rates and prices on costs of production. 

It will always be debatable whether a Government in normal times has 
a function, or is the proper body, to attempt to maintain the stability of the 
price structure—particularly those portions of it represented by wages and 
prices. The danger exists that a Government by its very attempts to ensure 
stability may set in motion disturbing forces. As far as wages are concerned, 
they represent the result of an interplay of factors coming from the sides of 
the employers and the workers. In normal times a Government has only 
a limited concern with the interplay of those factors. It is then probably 
desirable that a Government should hold itself above the battle. When, 
however, war-time conditions make the Government directly or indirectly 
the employers of the majority of the workers it becomes imperative that the 
Government should have a wage policy. That policy must pay attention to 
more factors than would the wage policy of a body of ordinary employers 
under peace-time conditions. It must fit into the general policy of the 
Government, which in deciding on its wage policy must look before and 
after, recognizing that there is much more in the problem of wages than 
mere questions of machinery for wage negotiations. 

The argument up to this point is that it is particularly important in war- 
time to maintain the stability of the price structure of which wages form an 
important part; that in war the Government, as the chief source of demand 


for goods and services, becomes ultimately responsible for the payment of 
a large part of the total wages bill; and that for these two reasons wage 
policy becomes part of the general price policy of the Government and its 
direct responsibility. The Government cannot, without failing in its duty 
as a Government, leave to any other body the task of determining the broad 
principles which are to control wage movements. 


STATEMENTS OF MINISTERS 


How has the Government in the United Kingdom faced up to the responsi- 
bilities as regards wages which the war has placed on its shoulders ? 
Ministers, in their public statements on the subject, have shown remarkable 
consistency since the war began. No migrations in Downing Street or the 
Treasury have brought any real change in any statement made on the allied 
questions of wages and prices. For three years the first has been dealt with 
as though it was only a question of the method of deciding changes, the 
other as though it was solely a problem of maintaining a stable level. 
Success in keeping the price index at between 125 and 130 by a system of 
rationing and subsidies has encouraged denials of inflationary tendencies. 
One of the latest is the statement made by Lord Simon in the House of Lords 
on September 30 that it would “be difficult to find any indications worth 
mentioning of a progressive movement towards inflation compared with a 
year ago”. Assertions such as this are made in spite of the fact that the virtual 


* Throughout this article the term “‘wages” is used to cover both wages and salaries. 
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stabilization of the price level is accompanied by a slow but nevertheless 
steady increase in wage rates. Such evidence as is available suggests that by 
the riddle of this year wage rates had increased more than prices. While the 
latter were being held, the former were and are continuing to rise. Professor 
Bowley’s Wage Index, which covers only 18 selected industries and 24 rates 
of pay, shows clearly that even if the rise in wage rates lagged behind the 
rise in the cost of living in the early days of the war, it has continued after 
the cost of living has been stabilized. By July last both indices showed a rise 
of 30 per cent since the war and wage rates are still rising. The Lord Chan- 
cellor recently stated that 


“in industries other than agriculture the average rise (in wage rates) is 28 or 29 per 
cent. In all industries, if you bring in agriculture, it is between 31 and 32 per cent. 
. .. In view of increased production and overtime the actual increase in the earnings 
is more than that; in fact, the increases in earnings are something like 474 per cent 
but that is due to higher production and longer hours.” 


The Ministry of Labour Survey of Earnings* in 16 industrial groups 
showed the following comparisons of average weekly earnings: 


October January Per cent 
1938 1942 Increase increase 
S. a S. a. Ss. d. 
All workers . f ‘ 53 77 24 46 
Men 21 and over . A 69 102 33 47°8 


3 
° 

Boys under 2r. : 26 1 42 16 62-9 
6 


Women 18 andover . 32 47 15 46-2 
Girls under 18. : 18 6 26 10 8 4 45 


Tt can be estimated therefore that in round figures adult workers in industry 
are earning about 155. a week more than before the war as a consequence of 
a rise in wage rates and approximately 255. a week more if account is taken 
of overtime. 

Since Lord Simon announced the above figures there have been further 
rises in wage rates in various industries. Even now two important sections 
of workers are presenting fresh demands for wage increases. On behalf of 
about a million and a half workers in engineering a claim for an all-round 
increase of 115, a week is being made, while the N.U.R. is asking for a further 
all-round increase of ros. a week. 

The first Government pronouncement on wages during the war was made 
by Lord Simon, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, on December 6, 1939, to 
the National Joint Advisory Council to the Ministry of Labour. The gist of 
his statement was that wages ought not to be increased merely to meet a rise 
in the cost of living. Similar statements have since been made by Lord 
Simon’s successor and by the present Minister of Labour and their view is 
implicit in the White Paper issued on July 23, 1941, in which the Government 
formulated its policy with more precision. When that policy comes to be 
examined, it is seen to be no policy such as the situation demands. It is not 
a wage policy. It is an industrial policy. It is a policy which concerns itself 


* Ministry of Labour Gazette, June 1942. 
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primarily with the machinery for effecting wage adjustments. It is not a 
policy designed to control those adjustments. Yet that is what is needed. 
If a Government, under present conditions, fails to control wage adjustments, 
to that extent it fails to govern. Influenced no doubt by the strong personality 
of the Minister of Labour and by the ostracism of the Treasury from the 
War Cabinet, the Government has tended to place more and more emphasis 
on the “machinery for wage negotiations”, sc that the policy has reduced 
itself to leaving “the various voluntary organizations and wage tribunals free 

to reach their decisions (on wage rates) in accordance with their estimate of 
- the relevant facts”.* 


Mr. BEVIN AND RisInc WAGES 


THis was made very clear by Mr. Bevin in his defence of the Govern- 
ment’s policy in the recent House of Commons debate. The Minister of 
Labour’s speech was remarkable for its failure to deal with the wage pro- 
blem in the light of the circumstances of the war. No attempt was made 
to relate the problem or the Government’s policy to the facts that the 
Government is now the purchaser of 54 per cent of the national output, and 
therefore in the ultimate analysis pays most of the wage increases, and that 
the Government has controlled profits by taxation. The Minister seemed to 
wish to give the impression that he was interested only in maintaining 
historical continuity. in industrial affairs simply for its own sake. Nowhere 
in his speech did Mr. Bevin deal with the disparity between earnings and 
available commodities. Some time ago Lord Keynes estimated that the 
money income of the country was £17 million a day and the total available 
supply of goods and services was only {12 million. That is the crux of the 
problem. The Minister of Labour almost appears to be unaware of it. He 
made no reference to the inflationary tendencies developed by the upward 
movement of wages. In fact, in one passage he seemed to suggest that no 
such tendency exists. He defended an increase of 47} per cent in earnings by 
quoting the Minister of Production as the authority for the claim “that the 
increased production per man hour is up by over 44 per cent”. Obviously, 
if this were true over the whole field of production, if, that is to say, the 
average worker were now producing almost half as much again in an hour 
as before the war, our war problems of production and finance would have 
solved themselves. Unfortunately the statement is meaningless and dangerous 
nonsense unless it is made clear that the figure of 44 per cent relates only to 
the output of some limited category of workers in the final stages of pro- 
duction, an output made possible by improved organization and by an 
increased use of capital equipment in earlier stages. Before the war the 
average annual increase in productivity of the worker over the whole field 
of production was about 2} per cent and there is no reason to suppose that 
it has greatly increased during the three years of the war. This would give 
an increase in productivity since 1939 of about 8 per cent and it is that figure 
which has to be considered against the 29 per cent increase in wage rates. 

This criticism of the Minister of Labour must not be taken as being a 

* Government White Paper, July 23, 1941. 
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criticism of the trade unions or of their members. Having regard to all the 
circumstances the workers have shown great restraint in making their wage 
demands. The trade unions have not abused the power which they might 
have derived from the war. They have given proof that they understand 
the financial and economic problems to be faced and that they desire to face 
them. But their corrective policy of relying on voluntary savings by the 
workers to offset the inflationary tendencies produced by rising wage rates 
is inadequate. The Savings Movement, despite its success, has not been 
able to raise workers’ savings to the level required to remove what trade 
unionists themselves recognize to be the weakness in their policy. “The 
danger is not that the working classes should possess increased purchasing 
power: the danger is that they should use that purchasing power.”* Even 
the most ardent supporter of the priaciple of voluntary savings would not 
contend that the increased money purchasing power put into the hands of 
the workers since 1939 as a consequence of longer hours and the rise in wage 
rates has been absorbed by a corresponding increase in their savings. 

Employers, like trade unionists, deserve credit for their treatment of wage 
problems. Most of them, particularly in the war industries, are earning 
substantial excess profits and paying them all back to the Government in tax. 
On a short view it would cost them nothing to increase wages and let the 
Inland Revenue pay. Fortunately the great body of employers and of trade 
unionists take a broader view of their responsibility and of the future of the 
industries which they represent. They know that it is easier to put up costs 
than to get them down and that the days of unlimited government expendi- 
ture without competition must come to an end. But the danger of the 
Government’s policy of drift—“‘picking our way along a very narrow edge”’, 
as the Lord Chancellor calls it—is that the pace is set by an extremist minority 
of workers abetted by an irresponsible minority of employers. The latest 
claim of the engineering unions is an admirable example. It has been launched 
against the advice of the union leaders, it must be opposed by the employers 
on grounds of public policy, which they are entitled to feel is none of their 
concern, and it will be decided by a National Arbitration Tribunal in the 
light of whatever interpretation it may put on the turgid platitudes of the 
White Paper. The arbitrators are enjoined “to estimate the relevant facts”. 
What are they? They are told to “regulate increases in wages in a manner 
which will keep inflationary tendencies under control”. How is an arbitrator 
to do that? Why should any arbitrator or anybody other than the Govern- 
ment be saddled with the responsibility of such regulation ? 


STABILIZATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Orner Governments have screwed their courage to the point of tackling 

the problem. The Government of Canada has virtually stabilized wages at 

the level of November 1941. Recently, the United States went a fair way 

along the same road with the enactment of the Anti-Inflation Bill. The order 

made by the President under the authority then conveyed to him aims at 

preventing wage rates rising above those ruling on September 15 unless 
* Sir Walter Citrine at the Edinburgh Congress, 1941. 
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increases should be necessary “‘to correct maladjustment, to eliminate sub- 
standards of living, to correct gross inequalities, or to aid the effective 
prosecution of the war”. It is too early yet to say how the new legislation 
will work out in practice. The important feature of that legislation is that 
it gives the Government, through the right of veto conferred on the Director 
of Economic Stabilization, the power to intervene in wage negotiations 
between the employers and the trade unions. 

The Government of New Zealand has adopted the policy of confining any 
increase in wages to what is necessary to meet rises in the cost of living 
subject to certain maximum limits. The cost of living has risen by 10-2 per 
cent and to meet this two general wage increases of 5 per cent have been 
granted, one in August 1940, the other in April 1942. The second was 
subject to the condition that the increase in respect of any weekly wage 
above £5 for men, £2. 10s. for women, {1 for youths and girls should be 
limited to 5 per cent on those maximum wages. 

Here it is relevant to mention that the rise in prices in the United Kingdom 
has been nearly twice the rise in the Dominions and the United States. 
Against an increase here of 30 per cent we have 


Per cent Per cent 
Australia. ; ‘ d 148 South Africa . : .' Sie 
Canada. : : : 17 U.S.A. . : . ; 18-1 
New Zealand . ; : 10:2 


This disparity in the rise here and elsewhere is important from the point 
of view of the post-war problem which will confront industry in this country 
if wage rates and production costs are allowed to rise without regulation. 

Whichever way we approach the subject, the problem is inescapable. In 
its simplest terms it is the problem of adjusting rising money purchasing 
power, consequent on rising wage rates, longer hours and increased employ- 
ment, to a diminishing supply of commodities available for consumption by 
the general public, as the result of the Government’s demands for goods and 
services for carrying on the war. If earnings are to be allowed to continue 
to rise, the Government must apply a corrective. That is to say, it must 
extend rationing and price control to cover everything, so that the redundant 
money purchasing power resulting from the higher wages is drawn off in 
new savings and prevented from anywhere exerting an influence on prices. 
Partial control and partial rationing are not enough. As can already be seen, 
if money purchasing power cannot flow in certain directions it will flow 
in others. Speculation in the unrestricted fields will tend to increase. Un- 
controlled forms of property—second-hand and new, capital and consumable 
—will be drawn into the market to be sold at rising prices. 

The defect of the remedy of extended price control is that while it might 
counteract the effect of higher wages on prices, it would not correct their 
damaging effect on production costs. To-day, with the Government pro- 
viding a sure market, production costs to a large extent do not matter. But 
when peace comes they will again be of vital importance. If wage increases 
are allowed to force costs in this country out of adjustment with costs else- 
where, industry will suffer, and the workers will have to face wage cuts or 
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unemployment, probably both. In other words, this remedy is based on too 
short-sighted a view of the problem. What the Minister of Labour has said 
about his machinery—“‘War, post-war and pre-war are not separate things” — 
is true in a much wider field. Any wage policy must pay attention to the 
probable post-war situation as well as to the immediate position. That being 
so, the only policy which offers any chance of success is one by which the 
Government deals with wages and earnings as part of the general problem 
of prices and assumes the responsibility for their regulation. 





THE BRITISH ACHIEVEMENT—NO 
APOLOGIES 


I. YESTERDAY 


“How. England Saved Europe.” How many people remember that book? 
It was written by an Australian divine, Dr. W. H. Fitchett, was published 
42 years ago, and ran to four illustrated volumes} It told the story of the 
part played by our country in the battle against Napoleon. Never did a tale 
more completely justify its title. For twenty years Napoleon Bonaparte 
dominated the Continent of Europe as completely as Adolf Hitler does 
to-day. But the one country which he never succeeded in invading, the one 
country which withstood him, doggedly and without cessation, was our own. 
We fought him in the Low Countries, we fought him on the high seas, we 
fought him in Egypt and Palestine, we fought him in Spain. Indeed it was 
“the Spanish ulcer”, as he complained, that marked the beginning of his end. | 
Fitchett’s story contained no bombast, no glorification of the British Lion. 
It was just a straightforward account of a war undertaken by an unready but 
stubborn people against tyranny and dictatorship, and waged by them (with 
more determination than enthusiasm) until the tyrant was overthrown and 
liberty restored. But that unready nation had saved the world, and it thrilled 
our young hearts to read the story. | 

At the end of 1918 another Fitchett might with equal propriety and 
justification have written a book with the same title—substituting only the 
British Empire for England. | Of course during 1914-18 we did not stand 
alone. France was with us from first to last. Russia, until she collapsed upon 
herself in 1917, fought heroically. |The entry of the United States, late though 
it was—the A.E.F. only got into effective action during the summer of 
1918—made victory certair§ But there were moments throughout that long 
ordeal when victory was anything but certain, and there was a period (just 
as in 1940) when Britain had once more to hold the gate single-handed. 
That was in 1917. Russia was finished, and had asked for peace. The Italians ° 
had broken all long-distance records at Caporetto. France was temporarily 
down and out. Disaster on the Chemin des Dames, followed by open mutiny 
within the French Army, rendered it necessary for us, for the time being, 
to assume practically the whole burden of the Western Front. 

So we launched a premature and expensive offensive at Arras in April, and 
initiated and endured the endless carnage of Passchendaele throughout the 
autumn. The purpose of that heavily criticized undertaking could not be 
explained at the time, but it was simple enough and necessary enough— 
namely, to divert the attention of the enemy from our stricken ally to 
ourselves. The plan succeeded. During the autumn of 1917 enemy strength 
opposed to the British in Flanders grew to four and one-half bayonets per 
each yard of front. Opposite to some sections of the French front it fell as 
low as one bayonet per three yards. 
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That restored the situation, whatever the cost in British lives. A year later 
France had sprung again to resilient energy, and in August 1918 the Allies— 
British, French, Americans—were able to embark upon an offensive which 
continued without cessation, day after day and mile after mile, until the 
enemy, beaten to his knees, threw up his hands—both hands. In that great 
combined operation the British Armies, despite their gruelling experience 
in the autumn of 1917, and more recently in the last desperate German 
assault of March 1918, could count as their share of the Allied bag 150,000 
prisoners and 2,350 guns. These facts and figures are old history now. They 
are restated here, not in any spirit of boastfulness, but for three good and 
sufficient reasons—firstly to show that Germany lost the last war not because 
of some kind of internal revolution, as her present generation has been 
taught to believe, but because she was soundly beaten in the field; secondly, 
that but for Britain’s single-handed effort and sacrifice during 1917, France 
would have gone out for good and America would have arrived too late; 
thirdly, because it is heartening and reassuring in these days of present trial 
and endurance to be reminded of what British soldiers can achieve, and will 
achieve again, once they are given a fighting chance in the way of adequate 
numbers, training, and equipment. 


II. TO-DAY 


AnD now, after an uneasy armistice of 20 years, we are at war again, upon a 
scale hitherto inconceivable to the mind of man. We are in our fourth year 


of carnage unspeakable. How do we stand? What have we achieved? How 
does our British record compare with that inthe two wars already mentioned ? 

To listen to certain sections of our Parliament and Press, as well as to a 
host of arm-chair strategists and what American motorists call back-seat 
drivers, one would be led to believe that our record to date is one long and 
humiliating tale of inertia, waste, incompetence and disaster. Of course these 
experts, though vocal enough, are in a minority. The country as a whole 
plugs steadily along. It refrains from asking indiscreet questions, or offering 
superfluous advice, or otherwise increasing the difficulties of the man at the 
wheel. But'these others, whether from personal vanity, or political animus, or 
sheer inability to take long views about anything, are less considerate or wise. 

Consider for a moment the effect of the perpetual disparagement, by a 
certain section, of our Army. It is noteworthy that these pundits usually 
fight shy of the Royal Navy, whose workings are too technical and mysterious 
to be lightly assailed. But anybody knows how to run an Army. So the 
hunt is on. Criticism of the soldier to-day tends to follow what may be called 
a class-conscious course. Our Army leaders are informed, very sternly, that 
this is a “People’s War”. If that means anything at all, it means that the 
rank and file know more about soldiering than their officers do. Indeed, to 
judge by the views of some of the critics, the higher a soldier rises in his 
profession the less intelligent and experienced he becomes. Upon attaining 
the rank of Army Commander he relapses into complete imbecility. None 
of which sort of stuff is calculated to inspire the soldier with any particular 
confidence in his leaders or the country with any particular confidence in its 
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soldiers. As to the, War Office itself, every disciple of the School of Denigra- 
tion knows that that institution is merely a howling wilderness of brass 
hats, blonde stenographers, and red tape. How many people ever pause to 
consider what we as a nation, with our incurable habit of leaving the future 
to luck, and of never preparing for a war until it begins, ask the War Office 
to do for us when the storm bursts ? 

In 1939 we asked the War Office—commanded it—to convert a Regular 
Army of 212,000 men into a National Army of millions, practically over- 
night, with accommodation and equipment in proportion. Naturally the 
first thing the War Office had to do was to expand its establishment and 
personnel a hundredfold. It could not have done so earlier, because a 
Department can only spend what Parliament votes it} In 1939 the Wa 
Office conducted its business from a single substantial building in Whitehall. 
Two years later it occupied twenty-three buildings in London alone. : In 
other words the arming, housing, transport, feeding, equipping and general 
direction of our vast Army of to-day was being carried out by a staff of which 
perhaps one man in a hundred was a trained military expert. Everyone else, 
except for a,few veterans called up from retirement, was lcarning his job as 
he (or she) went along. The wonder is, not that the machine creaked, but 
that it sometimes functioned at all. And it is functioning to-day, to some 
purpose—in Egypt, Palestine, Irak, Iran, Burma, Madagascar and at home. 
The mechanism so hastily assembled against an intensive enemy preparation 
of seven years is fairly run in now, as Hitler will shortly realize. 

Before leaving the question of Army leadership, and the consideration of 
the “People’s War” complex, with its implied suggestion that British 
generalship is faulty and British officers incompetent, it will be instructive 
and illuminating to refer for a moment to the strange case of one Lord 
Strabolgi, of the British House of Peers. This nobleman, it may be remem- 
bered, recently contributed to the most widely circulated magazine in the 
United States—a singularly inappropriate medium, one might have thought 
—an article disparaging British Army leadership and asserting, inter alia, 
that our high-ranking Army officers are drawn exclusively fiom a “narrow 
class”. For good measure the noble Lord stated that if Marshal Rommel had 
been a British soldier he would only have been a sergeant to-day. 

This indictment caused considerable pother, especially since in democratic 
America the utterances of the British aristocracy are received with con- 
siderably more deference, as a rule, than in home circles. However, Lord 
Strabolgi has been dealt with so faithfully by Lord Lovat in his own Chamber 
—as faithfully, in fact, as Lord Lovat’s Commando dealt with the German 
battery on the heights of Dieppe—that further censure would be superfluous. 

But one question must be asked, and asked emphatically. Does Lord 
Strabolgi really maintain that promotion in our Army goes by favour and 
not by merit? Has he ever studied our military history? Has he ever heard 
of Sir Hector MacDonald—“Fighting Mac”, who rose from the ranks to 
command the Highland Brigade in South Africa, as far back as the days of 
Queen Victoria? Has he ever heard of Field Marshal Robertson, Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff in the last war, who started life as a domestic servant ? 
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Does he know that the present Vice-Chief of that same Staff at this moment 
also worked his way up from the ranks? As for his assertion that, even when 
our Army is expanded to millions, high military office is reserved for the 
favoured few, he can find his answer in Lord Haig’s Final Dispatch published 
at the conclusion of the last war. In that document he will discover that even 
25 years ago the British Army was one great ladder up which all true soldiers, 
gentle or simple, ‘might climb if they had the character and the will. In that 
Army, at the end of the war, there was a Divisional General who had been 
editor of a newspaper; there was a Brigadier-General who had been a taxi- 
driver, and another who had been an elementary school-teacher. JNumbered 
among the General Staff were an insurance clerk, an architect’s draughtsman, 
and a Cambridge college cook. A coal-miner, a railway signalman, a 
market gardener, and countless promoted private soldiers commanded 
battalions} 

But in one respect Lord Strabolgi did hit, perhaps accidentally, upon 
an incontrovertible truth. In normal times, when our little Regular 
Army has been sufficient for our needs, not only its leaders, but its 
other ranks, ave been drawn from a restricted class. That class is com- 
posed of English, Scottish and Irish families, of all walks of life, whose 
tradition and pride it has ever been to devote themselves, generation by 
generation, to the service of their country? To them patriotic duty comes 
first; all the rest-—worldly success, commercial profit, political distinction— 
nowhere. There are whole villages, notably in our south-western counties, 
where every boy joins the Navy as a matter of course: our County regiments, 
the backbone of the British Army, are largely fed from similar unfailing 
sources. There are scattered, too, throughout our land countless incon- 
spicuous households, each perhaps with a retired colonel or a country parson 
at its head, where year after year certain painful economies have been 
practised, in order that the tale of second lieutenants and midshipmen may 
continue unbroken. A few pages back the question was asked how our 
record in the present war bears comparison with that in the Napoleonic and 
the first German wars. The answer was that but for British effort and sacrifice 
each of those wats would undoubtedly have been lost. It may now be added, 
with equal certainty, that but for the invincible valour of British sailors, 
soldiers and airmen, and the dogged endurance of the British civil population, 
the present war would have ended in 1940, and the United States would have 
been left to fight alone for what was left of the world’s freedom. 

Then why not say so? Why not tell the world? Because that is not our 
custom. As a nation we have an incurable habit of underplaying our hand 
and understating our case. We are not concerned, so long as a job is well 
and truly done, who gets the credit for it. We are content to ascribe it all 
to the other fellow. This is all very well on the Centre Court at Wimbledon, 
but in total warfare, especially when there are highly critical Allies to be 
considered, it simply will not do. 

In war, said Napoleon, the moral is to the physical as three to one. Morale 
in this war falls under two heads—national morale and Allied morale. Of 
our own national morale enough has already been said. We can sum it up 
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by saying that, despite our predilection for wallowing in our own short- 
comings, our spirit remains constant and confident. We have not very much 
to show yet in the way of results, but we go from strength to strength. 
Unfortunately in this life people do not always recognize their neighbour’s 
latent virtues or take him at his own valuation. And there is no doubt that 
among our Allies, especially in America, British prestige for the past three 
years has fallen steadily. Since the salvation of the world in the near future 
is going to depend entirely upon whole-hearted Anglo-American co-opera- 
tion, that prestige must be restored, and quickly. 


lil. TO-MORROW 


Ir is not going to be easy. There are few things about which the Americans 
and ourselves see entirely eye to eye. This may seem surprising in two 
peoples with a common origin and a common language, but the fact remains. 
Three thousand miles of ocean and a hundred and fifty years of independent 
existence have created an America as unlike England as England is unlike 
France, 

fFirst of all, how does the American regard himself? This is not a question 
for the travelled, educated, cosmopolitan American whom we understand 
and who understands us, but for the average member of the most stay-2t-home 
nation on earth.y There are a hundred’ and thirty millions of them. Their 
customs, traditions, and knowledge of world affairs vary with the geo- 
graphical position of their own particular State, and there are forty-eight 
States, many of them very much larger than England. Above all, America is 
essentially and consciously of The New World, and to the go-ahead 
American everything new must of necessity be superior to anything old. 
And therefore America cherishes but a moderate opinion of The Old World, 
including ourselves. {A country which has lasted for a thousand years or so 
must of necessity be on the down grade} (In that connection let us hope 
that all Americans heard or read Field Marshal Smuts’s recent speech to our 
Houses of Parliament—one of the noblest tributes ever paid to the character 
and integrity of an ancient people.) 

To proceed from the general to the particular, the average American is 
not at all happy about British effort and achievement in the war to date. 
On the face of it he has some justification. If we strike a balance-sheet 
between enemy achievement and our own, the scales come down heavily 
against us. Dunkirk, Narvik, Greece, Singapore, Tobruk—can you blame 
the American for his scepticism? [He has not yet realized that Dunkirk was 
one of the most brilliant rear-guard actions in history, or that Narvik and 
Greece were mere forlorn hopes—valiant gestures and not much more. 
To-day these episodes figure indiscriminately in the American mind as 
British failures and humiliations, and will so remain until the perspective 
of history adjusts itself. 

True, the American was and is warmly appreciative of the spirit of un- 
shaken fortitude displayed by our people under intensive air-raids, but that 
does not reassure him as to our ability to hit back. The British, he admits, 
can take it. But can they give it? His doubts in this direction have in no way 
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been dispelled by the antics of certain self-appointed ginger-groups at home. 
When a back-bench extremist rises in the House of Commons and heaps 
uninformed and irresponsible criticism upon our conduct of the war, he 
does so as a rule to empty benches, and his utterances receive the scantiest of 
notice in the Press, if at all. But they are printed in full in the American 
Press, with headlines to match, and the farther West they travel, the larger 
grow the headlines§ In American cities, too, where public demonstrations 
are usually broken up by the police, a Trafalgar Square meeting, which we 
are accustomed to regard as one of the regulation free shows of a London 
Sunday afternoon, is regarded almost as a prelude to a British revolution 

But, besides entertaining doubts as to our ability to win—which does not 
matter very much, because the first substantial British victory will blow them all 
away—the average American is being encouraged to mistrust the genuineness 
of our effort, and that is a very serious matter indeed. The old story—Britain 
will fight to the last Russian, to the last American! ‘“‘Why are you keeping s 
many troops at home?” That is a question invariably addressed to the 
British visitor to the United States to-day, not merely by enemy-propaganda-+ 
inspired critics, but by serious and thoughtful Americans who are heart and 
soul with us, and are groping eagerly for information which might enable 
them to counter such allegations. The trouble is that it is impossible for a 
country in war-time to render a public account of its. military dispositions. 
The American Government knows about ours, of course, but the American 
public does not, and this gives cause for unworthy suspicions in the inquisi- 
tive American mind, and affords fruitful ground for the sowing of tares. 

Sometimes, happily, the sower overreaches himself, and that awakens 
people to realities and restores their sense of proportion. For instance, an 
American author of German descent, one Theodore Dreiser, recently paid 
a visit to Canada, ostensibly to deliver a lecture on “Democracy on the 
Offensive”. At Toronto, unfortunately for himself, he fell among reporters. 
Tc them he prophesied that Russia would go down to defeat, and added a 
hope that Hitler would invade England. For good measure he described the 
British as “‘lousy and aristocratic horse-riding snobs”’, who so far had done 
nothing in the war but sponge on America, What he would have said next 
will never be known, for at this juncture he underwent the painful experience 
of being “‘run out of town”, and his pervuration is lost to us, 

Then there is that sadder and wiser man, Mr. Henry Luce, the proprietor 
and editor of a weekly magazine, Life, which addressed itself on October 12 
to “the British people”. It informed them that they were fighting this war 
solely to preserve the British Empire (with all the tyranny and oppression 
implied in the term), and that they must desist. It even hinted that America 
might feel constrained to make a separate peace and leave us to our doom. 
It will be agreed that Mr. Luce was fairly asking for it—and it was from his 
own compatriots that he got it. They and the Canadians tore him to shreds. 
Nor have our own Ministers been content to ignore the challenge—witness 
an admirable speech delivered lately by Mr. Herbert Morrison on the special 
subject of India. 

“TI can recall”, he said in a memorable phrase, “no parallel to the century and 
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a half of growth and development which has turned this great sub-continent from 
a welter of warring medieval principalities into an ordered society.” 


Still, the danger is there, all the time. The enemy propaganda machine \ 
works night and day, and average American opinion at this juncture un- 
doubtedly leans to the belief that Britain is no longer a dependable ally, and 
that Uncle Sam will have to save the world, “as last time”, practically single- 
handed. That being so, it is actually being suggested in America to-day that 
Britain can hardly expect to have much say in the readjustment of world 
affairs after victory is won. The electorate of one of those peculiarly American 
institutions, the Gallup Poll, were recently invited to designate in order of 
importance, those of the United Nations which in their opinion should be 
represented at the Peace Conference. The number of votes for British 
representation totalled five per cent! 

This review began with a single premiss—namely, that without the closest 
co-ordination and complete mutual confidence between Britain and the 
United States this war cannot be won, nor the world settled hereafter. For 
the moment that consummation sometimes seems to be threatened because, 
very largely through our own fault, we have allowed our friends to believe 
that we are no longer up to our job. We belittle ourselves, we disparage our 
own leaders and fighters. We ignore the general splendour of our achieve- 
ment and fasten greedily upon details—the inevitable miscalculations and 
blunders of a nation engaged in overcoming the handicap of a standing start. 

True, this is one of our national habits and hobbies. But on this occasion 
it must stop. We must remember that we are co-operating with a nation 
which believes in publicity, and does not comprehend or respect reticence 
or understatement. We must proclaim our own achievements, we must blow 
our own trumpet. We must remind ourselves and our Allies that, just as we 
saved the world in 1815 and 1917, so we saved it in 1940. 

Lastly, we must make it quite clear that, although as a people we are old 
in wisdom and experience of world affairs, we are old in nothing else. 
To-day the drive, energy and fighting spirit of British men and women, 
whether in the field or the forge, can only be realized by those who have 
shared in it. In time to come it will be one of the wonders of history. So let 
us lift up our hearts—and especially our heads. If we do that steadfastly we shall 
not be ashamed, when the great day comes, to speak with our enemies in the 
gate—or, which is much more important, with our friends. 


*,* The foregoing article, based on a recent tour of the United States, was necessarily 
written, and in the hands of the printer, before the dramatic turn of the war in North 
Africa. These events have made a profound impression throughout the world; but 
“the danger (of American misunderstanding through British self-depreciation) is there”’, 
as the writer says, “all the time”. 





STRATEGY OF THE WAR. XIII 
STALINGRAD AND NORTH AFRICA 


HIS article must be written under the sense of impending events. The 
summer of 1942 has been another and perhaps the final phase of the 
broadly defensive strategy of the United Nations. Before this article appears 
it may well be that, as General Smuts forecast in his historic speech to Lords 
and Commons, the moment to which all this defensive striving and struggling 
has been the preliminary will have arrived. At this moment we can only 

_ record the more significant points in the latest preliminary moves. 

It would have been difficult even to conceive of a light ahead, if it had 
not been for the Russian resistance at Stalingrad. : Early in August the scene 
in the Eastern theatre of war appeared profoundly disturbing. What may 
be called the Rostov defences had cracked like an egg-shell, and the German 
High Command had no reason to suppose that anything more formidable 
would be encountered. If they had cut the Volga as they did cut the Don, 
their objective of neutralizing the Russian military power would have been 
practically accomplished. Germany could have turned with a roar of fury 
to the task of crushing these islands before the American war machine had 
become effective. The German High Command was pretty sure of being 
able to do this. After the fall of Rostov, it divided its offensive, sending 
part to clear the Black Sea coast and the Caucasus, and part towards the 
Volga at Stalingrad. It seems pretty clear that the intention was then to 
establish a defensive flank, such as was in fact established along the Don 
and between the Don and Stalingrad, and if that could have been done 
before the end of August the Germans might have either, as already sug- 
gested, switched their main forces to the West or put into operation their 
cherished plan of pinching out the whole Middle Eastern bastion. Though 
full credit must be given to the no less heroic defenders of Tuapse and 
Mozdok, the world has rightly given the first place among those who have 
frustrated this plan to the defenders of Stalingrad. So long as that city held, 
the defensive German flank could not be completed, and no great switch 
of forces could be effected. It is no exaggeration to say that the defence of 
Stalingrad has immensely shortened the probable duration of the war. It 
has, moreover, cost the Germans at least a quarter of a million casualties 
on the spot; it has saved the Russian armies from at worst annihilation and 
_ at best impotence; and the dreaded event of a major war on two fronts 
looms up before the German High Command not as a bare possibility but 
as a virtual certainty. 

It cannot, however, be denied that Russia has also had terrible losses 
in man-power, in material of war, in industrial and in agricultural capacity. 
She will be weaker in 1943 than she was in 1942. Moreover, she has had, 
and rightly had, enormous quantities of material from Great Britain 
and the United States, which would have enabled our own blow to mature 
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earlier and to be heavier when it came. One of the lasting handicaps of 
unpreparedness is that, while it is being made good, somebody must take 
the brunt, and therefore when the time comes to synchronize an offensive 
between Allies, all will be weaker and some much weaker than might be 
supposed. In his brilliant review of the war, uttered on October 21, General 
Smuts reminded us of the driblets of strength—cumulatively considerable— 
which have had to be used and used up even by the English-speaking 
democracies. It is not therefore the case of a fresh boxer arising to administer 
a knock-out blow to a groggy opponent. Nevertheless, the enemy is tiring 
morally if not yet materially; and has started a new strategy which may be 
called the strategy of “Let ’s pretend”. 


A PRETENCE OF VICTORY 


For the essential theory behind a flood of recent speeches from Hitler, 
Goering, Goebbels and Ribbentrop is, “‘we have not won the war, but let 
us pretend we have”. This definition seems preferable to the generally 
accepted phrase that the enemy is changing over to the defensive because his 
new strategy is by no means purely defensive. The change does not mean 
that he may not make sorties such as 2 renewal of the blitz on this country. 
What it does mean is that the enemy has been forced to pretend that he has 
occupied all the territory he wants permanently for a Lebensraum, He there- 
fore reverts to his idea of the “New Order” embracing Germany and the 
occupied territories and proposes to organize it in spite of the war. He 
pretends that he is the conqueror, unique in history, who knows where to 
stop. He proposes therefore to stand on the defensive in Russia (after, if 
possible, the capture of Stalingrad) and along the western coasts of Europe, 
and within this defensive ring to establish the new German Empire on a 
solid economic and political foundation. The first part of the process will be 
to batter out all opposition in occupied or vassal countries, and that is already 
under way. Goering has added that the economic basis of the plan will be 
the well-being of Germans at the cost of starving the vassal peoples. That is 
on the way too. 

It would be a mistake to think that this policy reflects defeat and despair 
among the enemy. It is quite plausible enough for home consumption. 
The Germans probably dispose of some 350 German and vassal divisions. 
They may hope to hold their lines with about 250, and to have a mass of 
manceuvre in the other 100. For the plan does not presuppose demobiliza- 
tion. On the contrary, German manhood is to be kept more and more 
completely under arms and industry and agriculture to be run by prisoner 
and imported foreign labour. To recruit this labour, industrial conscription 
is being applied in the occupied countries, and would have been applied 
in France had not Laval undertaken to supply the skilled labour. Inci- 
dentally, his appeals for volunteers have met with little response, though 
reinforced by every sort of indirect pressure and direct bribery. But failure 
to obtain French labour would not in itself destroy the German plan. 
Without it they have collected in prisoners, conscripts and “volunteers” 
probably five million foreign workers and can obtain many more. This 
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figure does not, of course, include the people working for Germany in their 
own countries; and some idea of the scale of production outside Germany 
can be gathered by the statement which has been published in Turkey that 
orders to the value of about thirteen hundred million pounds have been 
placed in France alone. 


THE DEFENSIVE CatrcHes Up 


So much for the industrial basis of the enemy’s new strategy. What of the 
military basis? No observer can fail to have noticed how, as the war pro- 
ceeds, the defensive, which seemed so obsolete in the early days, is catching 
up with the offensive. Within the last year the Germans have successfully 
defended their “hedgehogs” in Russia and maintained what look: on the 
map a defensive flank of insane length and vulnerability, during their 
attacks on Stalingrad. On our side there is the defence of Stalingrad itself, 
the defence of the El Alamein position, the way fighting has ebbed and 
flowed over quite a small area in New Guinea and on Guadalcanal. Un- 
doubtedly tactics and equipment have been evolved which take the cream 
_ off blitzes, and explain the enemy’s confidence that he will be able to hold 
his ill-gotten gains. His argument may well be founded on the experience 
of the last war. The four years of trench warfare made many people forget 
that they were preceded by some months of blitz, and a very formidable 
blitz. For although the tempo was slower the rush which took the Germans 
to the Marne in 1914 was a recognizable b! The enemy may argue that 
in this war the blitz tempo has been quicker but its duration has been longer; 
and that it can be followed by a period, comparable to 1915-18 in character 
but indefinitely prolonged, during which a successful defensive may be 
conducted. The memory of the crack both on the military and on the 
civilian front in 1918 is, of course, inconvenient, but Hitler’s unbounded 
self-confidence may lead him to gamble on avoiding a repetition of that. 

The enemy’s case has been put strongly, as he would put it himself, in 
order to avoid any light-hearted hopes on our side that his “let ’s pretend” 
strategy will be easily upset. But it contains within itself the seeds of its own 
destruction, which must now be examined, and have indeed already appeared 
during the last three months. 

In the first place, his new strategy forgets air power. His spokesmen have 
had to explain that they cannot at the same time conduct air warfare on the 
Eastern and the Western fronts. They have had to sit down under British 
bombing. They have been unable effectively to defend their factories on 
their own territory, still less those working for them on occupied territory. 
The effect has been considerable. It has been estimated that the bombing of 
Diisseldorf alone has lowered the steel production of Germany by a million 
tons a year. Heavy bombing is therefore one of the things which will help 
to break his new strategy. But it must clearly be realized that bombing even 
on the scale now reached is not heavy enough to score a decisive victory by 
itself. Its weak points are less evident than its strong. Here they are. 

On at least half the nights in the year the weather is too bad for big raids. 
Most targets are out of reach of escorted daylight raids. The daylight raids 
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on Augsburg, Le Creusot and Milan show a new and promising technique 
for unescorted raids, but the last two targets were imperfectly or incom- 
petently defended and against targets in Germany daylight unescorted raids 
would probably be very expensive. It is therefore extremely difficult to 
make bombing continuous. 

It is also most difficult to make bombing heavy and extensive enough. As 
we know ourselves, even very heavy damage is not necessarily permanent. 
As already described, the enemy’s war industries sprawl over most of Europe. 
Everybody can form his own estimate of the bombing strength required to 
put out of action enough of his war machine for long enough. It will 
certainly require the deviation of a very large fraction of the war potential 
of all the United Nations to the production of heavy bombers; and the 
arrival of a time when our own three 1,000-bomber raids and forty or fifty 
really heavy other raids this year will be considered as having been mere 
pin-pricks. 

Nevertheless the bombing weapon remains one of the really promising 
ways to upset the enemy’s calculations. When it is remembered that the 
United States heavy bombers have barely begun to operate by day and have 
not yet operated at all in the West by night, it is clear that all the weak points 


in bombing policy (except the weather, which is a matter of luck) can be 
overcome, 


THE ErcutTH ArmMy’s VICTORY 


THE enemy’s second gamble is that he will in fact be able to resist attack 
on the whole perimeter. That remains to be seen. It is worth noting that the 
line which he must hold this winter in Russia is 500 miles longer than the 
line which he held last winter. Moreover, we already know that we can now 
achieve air mastery at any point and indeed at several points simultaneously. 
For example, during the Dieppe raid the enemy was fairly and squarely 
beaten in the air, though the R.A.F. was operating at extreme range. Again, 
he has had the roughest of handling during his renewed air-attacks on Malta. 
Nothing is more astonishing than how the pilots and A.A. gunners of the 
island knocked down the German and Italian Air Force at the rate of at 
least eight to one all through October. In these battles the R.A.F. were 
operating under every conceivable disadvantage against a whole German 
air fleet comfortably based on Sicily. It must not be forgotten that the 
defence would have broken down for lack of petrol and munitions but for 
the remarkable feat of the Navy in delivering most of a large convoy to the 
island in July. This feat should rank as the finest naval operation of the war 
so far, though the Navy may well have bigger things yet to do in the 
Mediterranean before it is much older. To return to air-power, we have 
clearly achieved air mastery in North Africa too. Assuming that we can keep 
our lead in design (which seems fairly well assured), no Allied offensive 
anywhere west of India will fail for lack of air mastery. 

One has already succeeded beyond the wildest hopes. On October 23 the 
Eighth Army attacked at El Alamein, using entirely new tactics. These 
were an infantry assault under cover of a heavy artillery barrage, and of a 
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ferocious and sustained air attack on the enemy’s communications. The 
infantry had to oper a path for the tanks instead of the tanks opening a path 
for the infantry. In exactly ten days of bitter fighting the job was done. 
General Montgomery was able to announce that the emeny was “in full 
retreat”. The retreat speedily became a rout. The British armoured divisions 
went through and practically. destroyed the enemy’s armour (already de- 
pleted by abortive counter-attacks). By November 8 the original Axis 
army had been reduced to 20,000 men and 28 tanks, and their Air Force had 
been swept from the skies. This was more than defeat—it was disaster. 
The Rommel legend had been shattered beyond repair. At the moment of 
writing it seems impossible for him to make a stand anywhere with the 
resources left to him on the spot or which could be made available to him by 
way of reinforcement from Europe. It seems at last as if the swing of the 
pendulum in North Africa had been halted with the pendulum hard over the 
right way. 

Will this mean the clearing of the Mediterranean with all the vast strategic 
possibilities which this implies? The Allies have lost no time in trying to 
make sure of this object. Early on November 8, a strong American Ex- 
peditionary Force with British naval and air support effected a number of 
landings in French North Africa. Algiers, where that fine soldier General 
Giraud turned up to support the Allied cause, fell in twelve hours and air- 
borne troops occupied key airfields and communications. Vichy of course 
ordered resistance, but it seemed from the early reports that obedience to 
those orders was patchy and unenthusiastic. Probably at the worst we have 
nothing to fear but some delay, and at the best there may be a swing over to 
our side which in size 2nd suddenness will be comparable to the collapse of 
June 1940. Hostility is much more pronounced among the French Navy, 
thanks to bitter memories of Oran; and for the same reason much more 
pronounced against the British than against the Americans. 

The most gratifying feature of all these operations has been the effective 
co-ordination both of all tactical arms and of general strategy. In Egypt, 
the blows of the Air Force and of the Navy have been neatly dovetailed into 
the operations of the Army. The American expedition follows the victory 
of the Eighth Army with the precision and remorseless logic of a mathe- 
matical formula. There is a sense of a plan, of a plan with the stuff behind it 
and with many more stages to come. 

It remains to be seen how hard subsequent sea and land punches can be 
made. The possibility of naval battles cannot be ruled out, but the main task 
of the Navy will be to beat the U-boats and deliver men, munitions and supplies 
where they are wanted. The U-boat war has taken a turn for the better. 
It has been officially stated that 530 German submarines have been sunk or 
damaged since the war began, without counting those accounted for by 
the Russians, or by the French up to June 1940. It is, however, still unlikely 
that they are being put out of action as fast as they are built; and though the 
figure is striking it is less encouraging than the fact that since July ship- 
building has exceeded ship-sinking. If that state of affairs continues, another 
factor in the enemy’s calculations will be upset. 
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The raids give no indication of Allied power to strike on land, if only 
because they have been mere raids. There has in fact been only one on any 
large scale since the last issue of THE RounD TasLE, namely, the raid on 
Dieppe. This operation showed that a large force, including tanks, could 
be landed even where the defences were strongest and where, owing to the 
bad luck of one section of the raiders running into a German sea convoy, 
the enemy was not taken by surprise. But it had no other strategic lesson. 
Our attack in Egypt and the landings in French North Africa are clearly not 
destined to be the whole story. Madagascar has been a clearing operation, 
without serious fighting, though not easy to organize. It can only be said at 
the moment that Allied strategy does clearly include a major challenge to the 
German Army. The United States have published their determination to 
build up an army as strong as Germany’s. It is to number 7,500,000 men by 
the end of 1943. One of the enemy’s most empty boasts has been that the 
Russian Army has been reduced to strategic impotence. Perhaps it would 
be unwise to think that the Imperial Armies in the West (including Africa 
and the Middle East) will reach the 100 divisions attained during the last 
war; but even numerically they will form a not unworthy contribution. 

There is enough in all these facts to justify the description of the enemy’s 
strategy as the strategy of “let ’s pretend”. In fact, the pretence sometimes 
wears rather thin. One instance may be given. The Germans, echoed by 
the Italians and Japanese, have started an “atrocity campaign” against the 
British. The order has gone out to accuse us of maltreating German 
prisoners, and has been obeyed to such fantastic lengths as to rouse suspicion 
that the enemy intends to denounce the Geneva Convention. The details 
do not concern a review of strategy, but the purposes of this campaign do. 
There can only be two purposes, the first to whip up through engendered 
hate a flagging enthusiasm for Hitler’s war, and the second to deter our men 
from pressing home attacks. Neither purpose reflects undiluted confidence 
in the new strategy. 


THE WAR WITH JAPAN 


THE possible turn of the tide in the German war is so absorbing a topic 
that it is liable to overshadow the course of the Japanese war. In fact, 
however, there has been nothing in the West so surprising as the curious 
quiescence of the Japanese during the summer. It was fully expected that by 
now we should have seen one at least of several possible developments of 
Japanese strategy, either a major offensive in China, or an attack on Russia, 
or a drive against Australia. Nothing of the kind has happened. The 
Chinese, with American help in the air, are actually better placed in October 
than they were in January. The large armies facing each other on the 
Russian frontier have not fired a shot. A Japanese offensive in New Guinea 
rolled over the Owen Stanley range towards Port Moresby and has been 
rolled back again beyond Kokoda. The enemy, thanks to flanking move- 
ments by air-borne American reinforcements, is now contained in a small 
area round Buna. The Americans recaptured several of the Solomons, and 
not for many weeks did the Japanese make any serious attempt to drive them 
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out. Heavy fighting is now developing on Guadalcanal; but on the whole 
the situation in the Pacific seems much less perilous. We can only presume 
that the Japanese were much more roughly handled in the Battles of Midway 
Island and the Coral Sea than was supposed, or that they thought time was 
more on their side than on ours, or that their next real drive will be against 
India now that the monsoon is over. There may be some truth in all these 
explanations. For example, the Japanese losses in aircraft and ships have been 
very heavy. In one air battle over Guadalcanal they lost every one of an 
escorting force of 20 fighters, and in three nights’ raiding of their base at 
Rabaul they lost 80,000 tons of shipping. Again, they have .adoubtedly 
been working like beavers to organize their conquests, particularly the Dutch 
East Indies, Singapore and Burma. Lastly, they may well have decided to 
strike at India while the troubles there are still warm if not hot. This is not 
the place to describe the political deadlock which has followed the arrest of 
the Congress leaders, so widely recognized to have been inevitable. But that 
some effect has been produced upon General Wavell’s power to attempt the 
reconquest of Burma and the reopening of land communications with 
China seems obvious. 

The Prime Minister, with his unerring faculty for findi::g the right word, 
has described the present situation as “tense”. So it is, both in the East 
and in the West. But it is at last legitimate to add “‘and hopeful”. Since the 
beginning of the war there have been three periods when public opinion has 
been optimistic. The first, curiously enough, was during the first eight 
months—the period of the “phoney war”, when most people were con- 
vinced that we had only to lift the receiver to get the right number. The 
second was during the first three months of this year, when the Russians 
were going to reach the Vistula and we were going to reach Tripoli, and the 
Japanese were going to be driven back to Japan. The third is to-day. 

Reasons have been given why even to-day optimism should be tempered 
with every kind of reserve. The enemy’s defensive power is still unshaken 
and his offensive power, though, as General Smuts said, “bleeding to death 
in Russia”, far from exhausted. Our own cupboard is still rather bare in 
places. Nevertheless on balance there have never before been such good and 
solid reasons for feeling good as there are to-day. Our fingers after a long 
and painful climb are crooked over the edge of the abyss into which our 
unpreparedness plunged us. A long, strong and sustained effort will get 
us out of it altogether and put our feet, which have been scrabbling for holds 
on a cliff, on the rough but recognizable road to victory. 





AMERICA’S WILL TO WIN 


WO statements made in mid-October by President Roosevelt and 
Wendell L. Willkie epitomize American hope and doubt as 1942 nears 
its close. 
First, the President : 


“We Americans and our Allies are going to win—and do not let anyone tell 
you anything different.” 


Second, Mr. Willkie: 


“They (the peoples of 13 countries he had just visited) al! doubt in varying degrees 
the readiness of the leading democracies of the world to stand up and be counted 
upon for the freedom of others after the wer is over. 


There was a time when some Americans said: “Don’t worry about what 
is going to happen after the war is over. Our sole job is to win. There'll be 
plenty of time to talk about the peace.” Fewer Americans take this position 
now. They are beginning to realize that we cannot fight a united war without 
union on the political, economic and racial fronts} As the President also said 
on October 12: “It is useless to win battles if the cause for which we fought 
these battles is lost. It is useless to win a war unless it stays won.” Thus 
Americans are groping for the moral unity that Mr. Willkie demanded. 
Happily, a few days after he had issued his statement in Chungking, the 
British, American and Canadian Governments announced their intention to 
abandon their extra-territorial claims on China. This single act is a symbol. 
It constitutes final and complete recognition of Chinese sovereignty. It 
clears the way for full participation of China in the war councils. It gives 
Allied soldiers in the Far East a new and potent weapon—freedom for subject 
peoples from all domination. And so to Americans 1942 declines toward 
history with the clearer emergence of two interlocked hopes: that the 
decisive hour in the war has passed, and that the war has at last taken on a 
fully honorable political meaning—the Atlantic Charter has now begun to 
be fulfilled. Against that general background this quarterly report on the 
United States of America divides itself naturally into three parts: the home 
front, the military fronts, the world-political front. They are, of course, all 
inter-related. 


I, THE HOME FRONT 


THE situation within the United States of America as of October 1942 is 
really a very good one—and getting better. Despite all the shortcomings 
and handicaps of our war effort, things are rolling. President Roosevelt’s 
radio report on his recent trip around the country struck a responsive chord 
in all who have been travelling lately. We are still far from the degree of 
mobilization which prevails in Great Britain, but we are well on our way. 
Our mistakes seem to be lessening, our morale improving, our unity 
strengthening. Our soldiers and sailors and airmen are learning how to do 
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their jobs better and better, are getting the tools with which to do them, 
and are slowly moving to the right places. Problems of inflation and of man- 
power rationing loom darkly ahead. The task of taking the offensive in 
military operations—with the initial losses which seem inevitable—is our 
present challenge. But the nation is spiritually prepared for sacrifices, and 
is beginning to see with moie and more clarity that the purpose in this 
fighting is not merely self-defence but inter-dependence. 

Although the casualty lists have been lengthening in the American news- 
papers, although motoring is difficult and our homes are somewhat chilly, 
although we have certain food scarcities and growing man-power shortages, 
it is correct to say that these hardships have only served to harden our morale. 
Despite the confusion in planning and execution which has seemed to mark 
many of the Government’s disparate internal policies, the people have 
tightened belts and done what they were told to do without excessive or 
improper grumbling or evasions. There has, instead, been great dissatisfac- 
tion with the activities of selfish pressure groups in and on Congress and the 
administrative offices. 


Mr. JEFFERS AND THE SENATORS 
In fact the people eagerly welcome strength and certainty on the part of 
their leaders. An episode which delighted and thrilled the whole country 
came in October when our rubber controller, William M. Jeffers, rebuked 
a prying and selfish Senatorial committee. Mr. Jeffers rose to be President 
of the Union Pacific Railroad from the humble job of section-hand, and he is 


a truly uninhibited, forthright American business-man. Two of the most 
proudly parochial and politically-minded of Southern Senators, “Cotton Ed” 
Smith of South Carolina and Kenneth McKellar of Tennessee, sought to 
bring pressure on Mr. Jeffers in favor of cotton instead of rayon for fabric 
in military tires. The mere circumstance that the tire experts recommended 
rayon and the Army wanted it did not deter Senators Smith and McKellar, 
whose States subsist on cotton, and at a public committee meeting they tried 
to bully Mr. Jeffers into holding up his whole program for two or three 
months. 

Mr. Jeffers shouted: “I don’t intend to be influenced by anybody, any- 
where, any time. The whole damned thing has been muddled up for months 
and I’m going through with this or else.” 

The Senators scowled and grumbled at such independence. 

“Do I understand you gentlemen to say to me that I am to continue to 
hold up this program for 60 to 80 days while tests are made?” asked Mr. 
Jeffers incredulously. 

Said Senator McKellar: ““The answer is yes.” 

“Well, somebody is going to have to do something to stop me,” cried 
Mr. Jeffers with angry determination. 


“Otherwise, I am going to authorize rayon because I think it is the best thing 
to do and I am not being influenced by anyone. We have gambled too damned 
long already on the rubber situation. I’m not going to put myself in a position 
where it can be said that I haven’t the intelligence or guts to do a job. The trouble 
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with this whole situation is that it has been a muddle of men who were afraid that 
some Congressional committee or pressure group wouldn’t like their decisions. 
I’m going to make my decisions and I'll stand by them.” 


To say that the country applauded this independence is to understate. 
Newspapers from coast to coast declared “A Man Emerges!” and Mr. 
Jeffers was a hero overnight. So great is the public impatience with the 
selfishness and partisanship which still dogs Congress. A similar vigor on 
the part of military leadership would meet with fervent support. 

It is not that President Roosevelt does not maintain power and prestige 
as a strong leader. But the President, being a politician himself by profession 
and temperament, and facing the possibility of losing political control of 
Congress, has more often than not been forced to compromise. Yet the 
exceptions have multiplied. When, in ear'y September, he gave Congress 
just a month to pass legislation to control inflation, failing which he would 
take action by executive order, he was applauded by the people just as 
Mr. Jeffers was. The President cannot get so short with Congress as can 
some outsider like Mr. Jeffers, for the country is anxious to preserve the 
essentials of its representative form of government and it does not wish to 
see the Executive exalted unduly--even in war-time—at the expense of the 
legislative branch. Such salutary evidences of public impatience with selfish- 
ness have a powerful influence on all branches of government. They keep 
the pressure groups in and outside Congress under restraint. Although the 
extremely powerful farm blocs sought with all their might to obtain extra 
subsidies from Congress in the anti-inflation Bill, they were prevented from 
getting most of what they sought. And when the average Congressman 
reads what Mr. Jeffers said to the cotton Senators—and hears how the 
country roared its approval—he remains on very good behavior for some 
time to come. 


ENFORCED AUSTERITY 


ADMINISTRATIVE efficiency in Washington has a direct relationship to war 
production. We have still not reached the production peak. That will come 
only in 1943. But the over-all results are splendid. Shortages of raw materials 
have only just begun to cut into production, and it remains to be seen how 
seriously they will retard progress in the months to come. That is where 
administrative efficiency enters: to adjust supply to imperative need, to curb 
production for private consumption, to establish and maintain a genuinely 
sound system of priorities. Presently, too, man-power shortages will be as 
serious as material shortages. They will require even more skilful control, 
and again we have British experience for a guide, although the problem of 
handling man-power in a continental nation with a population of 130,000,000 
is considerably more difficult than in Great Britain. President Roosevelt 
outlined his man-power program in simple terms: 

“First, to select and train men of the highest fighting efficiency needed for our 
armed forces in the achievement of victory over our enemies in combat. Second, to 
man our war industries and farms with the workers needed to produce the arms and 
munitions and food required by ourselves and our fighting allies to win this war.” 
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“To achieve these ends,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “we shall be compelled to stop 
workers from moving from one war job to another as a matter of personal pre- 
ference; to stop employers from stealing labor from each other; to use older men 
and handicapped people, and more women, and even grown boys and girls, 
wherever possible and reasonable, to replace men of military age and fitness; to 
train new personnel for essential war work; and to stop the wastage of labor in 
all nonessential activities.” 


The United States is absorbing the impact of war-time economy more 
readily than anyone would have supposed. Although the production of many 
consumers’ goods has been at an end for many months, so great were our 
reservoirs of supply that the shortages have not yet been particularly painful. 
The tire, gasoline and fuel oil situations are by far the most acute. We are 
now burning up our civilian rubber with great rapidity and finality, but at 
least three-quarters of our cars are still on the road part of the time. Their 
tires are wearing out steadily, and since no private individuals may have more 
than five tires to a car, and cannot get new or second-hand ones, his car 
gradually goes out of circulation. That is the dark side of the picture. Late 
in October, nation-wide gasoline rationing went into effect, but that only 
slowed up the expenditure of rubber. There seems certain to be a con- 
siderable gap between the disappearance of civilian rubber in the United 
States—it will certainly start dwindling early next year—and the time when 
synthetic production or the recapture of the Asiatic rubber plantations will 
provide enough rubber for widespread civilian use. In the areas where 
gasoline rationing is in effect, use of private automobiles has dropped by 


about 50 per cent. But since no new rubber for civilian use is likely to be 
available before 1944, that means that the private citizen will inevitably be 
largely deprived of his motor, perhaps to the degree already obtaining in 
Great Britain, by late 1943 or early 1944. Public forms of transportation are 
already feeling severe strain, but are proving capable of considerable expan- 
sion. Pleasure travel has fallen off to a low level and by this cut a large 
margin of necessary transportation was provided. 


FuEL AND FoopsTruFFs 


HoME heating in the north-eastern area of the country may prove to be 
the most serious war-time deprivation of 1942. Loss and transfer of oil 
tankers has cut the amount of fuel oil by about one-half. That means that, 
unless heating systems are converted to coal, citizens are likely to be colder 
than they have been for a long generation in the customarily overheated 
American homes. Office buildings, shops, apartment buildings and private 
homes depended heavily on fuel oil, which was a cleaner and easier method 
of heating than coal. This form of heating was virtually automatic. People 
had a tank and burner in the basement, a thermostat in the living room, and 
a contract with the fuel dealer. An idle finger placed on the thermostat lever 
produced precisely the desired temperature in all parts of the house. Some- 
times the device had a time clock which obviated all need of touching the 
thermostat at all or of giving the least thought to heat. The time clock sent 
the temperature up to the desired level by day, sent it down by night. 
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This sybaritic life is at an end—or at least it is considerably altered. The 
larger commercial users of fuel oil have in most cases been able to convert 
to coal, and the transportation system has risen to the task of getting the 
coal to the customer. But in many private homes furnaces could not be 
converted from oil for technical reasons, so people will have to get used to 
lower temperature. The figure that will be possible in most American homes 
—some 65 degrees Fahrenheit by day—will seem no deprivation to readers 
in most other parts of the world. The change will undoubtedly be very good 
for most Americans. Many of the other war-time “sacrifices” will hardly 
be sacrifices at all. Ultimately our equipment will depreciate and wear out— 
our shining mechanical refrigerators, typewriters, automatic dish washers 
and a thousand and one other elaborate gadgets which are no longer being 
manufactured. But.we had a great back-log of these articles. Radio sets and 
automatic gramophones with fine imported British record-changers can still 
be fairly easily procured. But we are eating into inventory, and the simpler 
life is definitely to be seen ahead. Sale of numerous necessary articles—like 
new bicycles, typewriters, and rubber boots—has already been “frozen” and 
they are doled out only to war workers. 

The shortages in ‘foodstuffs are considerably more noticeable. We are 
only rationed, thus far, in sugar but we will soon be controlled in many other 
staples. And the unofficial rationing, applied by the stores, extends to various 
other commodities like coffee, tea, spices, &c. The stores have been short- 
supplied in many edibles for some months. Meats are especially scarce, 
although again nothing remotely to compare with conditions in Britain. 
Our existing and expected rationing system is elaborate, but there seem to be 
a number of holes in it, and it shows no sign of becoming one of the wonders 
of the modern age, as the British system is said by returning observers to be. 

There is of course a direct and menacing connection between the various 
shortages in commodities, both edible and mechanical, and the possibility 
of inflation. Unless thenew and excess purchasing power in the hands of 
war workers and the general economic community is drained off by taxation 
far more deeply than has yet been written into legislation, very severe price 
increases seem inescapable. It is a most difficult effort to maintain price 
ceilings on scarce commodities when the purchasing power to force prices 
upward is relatively unchecked in the nation. Taxation already enacted by 
Congress hits corporations and the higher and middle-class salaried groups 
with unprecedented severity, but it is still very light on smaller incomes and 
no general sales tax has been adopted. This means that the shipyard and 
aircraft-factory workers are disposing each week of salaries running up to 
and over $100. Congress is now in process of passing tax legislation, and 
before next spring comes, will undoubtedly have done something to syphon 
away the purchasing power which has built up inflation pressure. Whether 
it will remove enough, or in time, remains to be seen. 

All in all, despite the big and little problems, we are constantly becoming 
more serious, more effective, more earnest in our war effort. The progress 
is in the right direction, and occasionally it is quite marked. President 
Roosevelt rightly praised the spirit of the nation after his three-weeks’ 
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inspection trip. Whether our progress has been fast enough in this crucial 
hour likewise remains to be seen. 


Il. THE MILITARY FRONTS 


Tuts is not the place, nor is your correspondent able, to indulge in arm-chair 
strategy respecting the military situation of the United States. Probably 
a general survey will be adequate, supplemented as it is bound to be by cther 
current articles on the related world military situation. America’s problem, 
precisely like that of all its allies, is one of transportation and tempo. The 
tempo is especially important. How many able-bodied men shall we take 
out of war production now to train as soldiers and sailors and airmen? 
Which is more important to our cause, a tank next month or asoldier in 1944? 
Is a machine-gun in the hands of a soldier in Georgia for training as useful 
as a machine-gun on the Volga? Of course aot. But the trained soldier may 
be desperately needed in 1944. And so it is necessary for the war planners to 
make compromises. These decisions constitute the most vital aspect of our 
military problem. Until recently, ever since Pearl Harbor, the tendency had 
been to keep a large share of equipment for American use and to draft as 
many able-bodied men as could possibly be inducted into service and placed 
in training camp. There was, of course, a goodly margin for lend-lease. 
But basically, American needs seemed to come first. And of course the 
shipping situation was a continual problem. But as 1942 wanes, an opposite 
tendency begins to rise. Talk of a 13,000,000 army is not so insistent. The 
need of maintaining and iucreasing war production, for American uses as 
well as for our allies, is more vigorously emphasized. It would seem that 
the position on this vital compromise is now pretty fairly balanced. 

Again like our allies, Americans face the military need of scattering 
soldiers to all parts of the globe. Again a trying choice is presented: to 
concentrate or to disperse. Again a compromise has been reached. But, in 
all conscience, we disperse more than we concentrate. We have had to send 
heavy forces to altogether too many places. The news, carefully guarded, 
has recorded many destinations: Alaska, Central America, Newfoundland, 
Iceland, Austraiia, India, Africa, the Middle East, not to mention the 
British Isles and not to go into particulars. How many of these forces will 
be tied up for the duration of the war solely as insurance, and how many 
will conduct actual offensive operations, will be one great gauge of the 
efficiency of our military effort. But the need for the insurance forces is 
manifest. 

HiGcu QuALiry OF THE Forces 
In quality we feel our army is splendid, and getting better. Like any army, 
it includes the flower of youth. And in the United States, as in Britain and 
Russia and China and many another gallant land, this youth constitutes no 
weakling generation. Our young men are proving themselves to be as brave 
and resourceful and sacrificial as were their pioneer ancestors in America or 
their sturdy forebears in Europe. Our army is gay and high-spirited, it is 
exceedingly adept with machines, it seeks to know what it is fighting for, 
and it does not want to have to fight another war. The standards of physique 
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and of intelligence are notably above those of the last World War. The 
equipment and training are demonstrably better. We believe that our kind 
hosts in the British Isles and the Antipodes will bear out these observations. 
Our citizen army is a good reflection of the state of our civilization, and we 
are proud that boys who were “depression children” have turned out so 
very well. 

In one vital particular, a desperately needed improvement seems to be 
coming. That is in military leadership. Our peace-time generals, like most 
such men, had many illusions to lose and many lessons to learn. Some of the 
brass had to be tarnished before the hats could stand tough campaigning, 
and much of the starch had to be sweated out of the shirts. This process is 
under way. Younger officers are on their way up. Men like General Eisen- 
hower in Britain give an impression of alert competence. And their juniors 
are rapidly learning about to-day’s war. The behaviour of these younger 
officers under fire—in the Solomons, on Bataan, and elsewhere—gives great 
hope. The tough, sage, battle-tried veterans, like General Joseph W. 
Stilwell who walked from Burma to China, are displacing the desk-trained 
veterans of Washington. 

If one gets enthusiastic about the quality of our citizen army of selectees, 
then still warmer words are required for the Air Corps and the Marines. 
Enlistments have been rapid and adequate, on the whole, for required 
expansion. And the marines and airmen have proved their valor and com- 
petence. The job on the Solomons called for tenacity in jungle warfare to 
match that of the long-trained and wily Japanese, and whatever the later 
outcome of that particular conflict, the marines have shown that these tactics 
can be successfully countered. In the air the score of American successes 
against all our adversaries—like that of the R.A.F.—is enormously en- 
couraging. It is definitely proved that our planes and men are superior to 
the enemy, and all that is required is to get them to the right places. More- 
over our margin of superiority is bound to increase, for we are gaining 
training, experience and numbers while our planes are being constantly 
re-designed. The enemy’s strength, in these as in other aspects, has already 
reached and passed its zenith and is in decline. As to the naval war, the 
results speak for themselves. It is not necessary to recapitulate the score. 
Severe attrition has set in for the Japanese Navy and merchant marine at a 
time when its problem of transport becomes graver than ever. As yet, of 
course, much of our action—but not all—has been defensive. Again it 
remains to be seen what the cost of the offensive will be. But the losses we 
have imposed on the enemy encourage us to think that, however difficult 
the offensive operations will be, they will be against a constantly weakening 
adversary and need not, perhaps, even entail the toll he is now having to pay. 
Thus we can hammer away at the Japanese lines of communication and 
outposts until they are so weakened as to make our big-scale offensive 
operations thereafter irresistible. This view should not be read as greatly 
sanguine. Obviously the naval task ahead will involve many risks and 
losses. Japan is not likely to collapse on land or sea and must be beaten to her 
knees by solid force; but we expect to have the force. Slowly the Atlantic 
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anti-submarine campaign makes headway. Our inshore and offshore patrols 
along the Atlantic seaboard and in the Caribbean have shown the same 
kind of effectiveness that had already been proved around the British Isles, 
while we feel the benefits of the bombings of the U-boat lairs in Europe. 
Paralleling Britain’s experience, we feel that we steadily learn to cut down 
the submarine losses and that Germany is operating under a remorseless law 
of diminishing returns. It’s the first six months of submarine warfare that 
are the hardest! 

There is little an American correspondent can add on the subject of the 
second front. Our public opinion, while warmly sympathetic to the need 
of relieving Russia, also has some concept of the enormous cost of setting up 
a land front in Western Europe, and the need of careful, success-assuring 
preparation. We realize, for instance, how long it took to get an A.E.F, to 
France in 1917-18 and how infinitely more difficult the problem is to-day. 
Thus, while we are for early and important action, we are in no position to 
stipulate where it should be and our sympathy with the Russian pleas— 
accentuated by Mr. Willkie—is rather indefinite and not a little baffled. 
Latterly there has been much press speculation about Dakar and other 
offensive operations in Africa. Here is an area in which the United States 
feels a direct and grave interest. Our Marine Corps song, a stirring ballad, 
runs : “From the halls of Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli... .”” It would 
surprise few Americans to see history iepeated, and in many ways public 
opinion here would understand and support operations in Africa with Dakar 


as a starter more readily than it would the job direct on the European 
mainland, 


Ill, THE WORLD-POLITICAL FRONT 


WE are deeply committted to “the people’s war” and the century of the 
common man. We believe the Atlantic Charter must include freedom for 
subject races. We are not yet assured of the future articulation of British 
policy, any more than Britain can be certain of American post-war opinion. 
It is vital that this gap be bridged. Unless there is a full meeting of minds, 
not alone between our leaders but more significantly between our peoples, 
the very war effort will suffer and the final victory will be hollow. Thus 
Wendell Willkie’s statement at Chungking, which was a sequel to the 
speeches of Vice-President Wallace and others, became a standard for United 
Nations’ unity which Americans very much hope will be seized by all our 
allies. There is merit in recalling just what Mr. Willkie said: 


“T have travelled through 13 countries. I have seen kingdoms, soviets, republics, 
mandated areas, colonies and dependencies. . . .I have found four things common to 
all the countries that I have visited and to all the ordinary people in those countries 
with whom I have talked. First, they all want the United Nations to win the war. 
Second, they want the United Nations to get on the offensive now. Third, they 
all want a chance at the end of the war to live in liberty and independence. Fourth, 
they all doubt in varying degrees the readiness of the leading democracies of the 
world to stand up and be counted upon for the freedom of others after the war is 
over. This doubt kills their enthusiastic participation on our side. 

“Now, without the real support of these common people, the winning of the 
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war will be enormously difficult. The winning of the peace will be nearly impos- 
sible. This war is not simply a technical problem for task forces. It is also a war 
for men’s minds. We must organize on our side not simply the sympathies but 
also the active, aggressive, offensive spirit of nearly three-fourths of the people of 
the world who live in South America, Africa, Eastern Europe and Asia. We have 
not done this and, at present, we are not doing this. ... 

“China and Russia have each contributed to the defeat of the Axis aggressors 
some 5,000,000 of their finest men in casualties. . . . It is both just and wise for us 
to see to it that they secure an equitable share of our arms production. However, 
men need more than arms to fight and win this kind of war. They need enthusiasm 
for the future and a conviction that the flags they fight under are in bright, clean 
colors. The truth is that we as a nation have not made up our minds as to what 
kind of a world we want to speak for when victory comes. .. . 

“Some of (our common aims) are already clear, I deeply believe, to most 
Americans: We believe this war must mean an end to the empire of nations over 
other nations. . .. We believe it is the world’s job to find some system for helping 
colonial peoples who join the United Nations’ cause to become free and indepen- 
dent nations. We must set up firm time-tables under which they can work out and 
train Governments of their own choosing, and we must establish ironclad guaran- 
tees, administered by all the United Nations jointly, that they shall not slip back 
into colonial status. , 

“Some say these subjects should be hushed until victory is won. Exactly the 
reverse is true. Sincere efforts to find progressive solutions now will bring strength 
to our cause. Remember that opponents of social change always urge delay because 
of some present crisis.” 


Mr. Willkie was not seeking to intrude. He was not a reformer. What he 
did was to open a political front: to give meaning to the war for the under- 
dogs. And the British-American action a few days later in abandoning 
extra-territoriality gave the strongest possible effect to the political front. 
The democratic upsurge, from Russia to India to China, is not fanciful. 
It is the meaning of this war in Asia, just as it was long recognized to be its 
meaning in Europe. But now, for the first time, has the political front been 
made world-wide. If Britain and America remain shoulder to shoulder in 
the future conduct of the war in Asia, our arms in the world will be mightier. 
Russia and China may lose some of their suspicion of us. Co-ordination of 
policy will become much more possible. 

Candid and wise Americans know that the fault for colonialism—as in 
China—does not lie wholly with Britain. The United States, after smugly 
and somewhat awkwardly and quite selfishly arranging for Philippine 
independence, has been prone to sit back and take a lot of credit, while 
reaping profits from colonialism under the British flag elsewhere. There 
should be no recrimination and no misundertanding. But it should be made 
clear—particularly to British and American boys who are fighting in Asia— 
that they are not asked to fight the Japs solely to keep them from taking 
native countries away from Europeans. They must be fighting for the 
freedom of those native countries in a new world order. 


United States of America, 
October 1942. 





BRAZIL ENTERS THE WAR 


N August 23, a day after Brazil had declared her recognition of the 

existence of a state of war between herself on the one hand and Italy 
and Germany on the other, and shortly after the British Government had 
received a notification to this effect from the Brazilian Government, His 
Excellency the Brazilian Ambassador in this country, Senhor Moniz de 
Aragao, recorded from his sick-bed in a nursing home, where he was 
recovering from an operation, a short message which was later broadcast in 
the Home Service of the B.B.C. It ran as follows: 


“Brazil’s traditional policy has always been the policy of peace. If we.are now 
at war with Germany and Italy, it is because to remain neutral in the present 
circumstances is not to serve the cause of peace. This was shown when by un- 
provoked attacks our merchantmen were sunk off our own coasts, while engaged 
in peaceable traffic, with the loss of many innocent lives. This offended against 
all accepted international law and the most rudimentary principles of humanity. 
It is to see law and order restored in the world that my country has joined in 
the struggle against the forces of evil.” 


It is legitimate to wonder whether the implications of those words were fully 
grasped by the British public; it is to be hoped that they were, as the Ambas- 
sador correctly interpreted the attitude of his Government. His was a simple 


and dignified explanation in which no word or phrase was without meaning. 
In particular should be noted the first sentence; the words, “Brazil’s tradi- 
tional policy has always been the policy of peace”, are no mere high-sound- 
ing sentiment, no mere empty figure of speech; they are a plain statement 
of fact. Of all the countries of the world Brazil may justly claim to be among 
those who have most right to consider peace a tradition. The peculiar and 
largely unjustifiable idea current in Great Britain that Latin America is the 
home of all revolutions, and more likely to produce unrest than any other 
region in the world, blinds us to the very real virtues of most Latin American 
nations in their international relations. Among them, indeed in the very 
forefront, is Brazil, a nation that in the whole course of her independent 
history has only three times been at war, even if we include the present 
conflict—once against the Paraguayan tyrant Lopez; and twice on the same 
side as Great Britain against German militarism. When it is remembered 
that Brazil has a vast area even larger than the United States and twice as 
large as the whole of India, and that her population of nearly 45,000,000 is 
approximately equal to that of the whole of the rest of South America, and 
when it is remembered further that she has common frontiers with all but 
two of the other South American Republics, her record of peace is clearly 
no mean achievement. 

Throughout the nineteenth century and the first decade of the twentieth 
her able Foreign Ministers and diplomatists successfully negotiated a series 
of agreements peacefully settling all possible frontier disputes. Itis clear then 
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that when Brazilians speak of their country’s traditional policy of peace 
this is no empty boast. When the Brazilian Ambassador said that Brazil’s 
entry into the war was due to her conviction that “to remain neutral 
in the present circumstances is not to serve the cause of peace”, he said 
nothing but the truth. The Brazilian Foreign Minister, Senhor Oswaldo 
Aranha, made clear Brazil’s position shortly afterwards in a speech in which 


in warlike activities except in self-defence. He added: 
“That is why there is no governmental decree declaring war, but merely a law 
declaring a state of war brought to Brazil’s territorial waters by German aggres- 
sion.” 

A TRADITION OF PEACE 


Tuts insistence on a tradition of peace is a reflection of the peaceful attitude 
of the whole people of Brazil. It is among the most accurate of Stefan 
Zweig’s observations in his last book Brazi/—Land of the Future, in the 
introduction to which he writes : 


“Brazil has no desire to expand, nor any imperialistic tendencies. No neighbour 
can demand anything from her and she does not demand anything from her neigh- 
bours. Never has the peace of the world been threatened by her politics; and even 
in an unpredictable time such as ours one cannot imagine that this basic principle 
of its national conception, this wish for understanding and goodwill, could ever 
change—because this desire for peace, this humanitarian behaviour, has not been 
an accidental attitude of a single ruler or leader. It is the natural product of a 
people’s character, the innate tolerance of the Brazilian, which again and again 
has proved itself in the course of history.” 


Nothing could be more exact: the Brazilians are tolerant, indeed there were 
many who thought fora time that they were too tolerant. It is not unimportant 
that a country with so well-founded a tradition of peace should now be in the 
war on the same side as ourselves. The moral effect throughout the world 
has been in proportion to the extent to which Brazil and what she stands for 
were known. There can be no doubt that in South America itself the moral 
effect was enormous. Indeed the entry of Brazil into the war is morally an 
invaluable and incalculable contribution to the cause of the United Nations. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that this tolerance and love of peace is a 
sign of weakness in Brazil’s international relations. It is obvious that from 
a military point of view Brazil has not the strength of the more highly 
industrially developed countries; on the contrary it may be said that she is 
highly vulnerable with her vast tracts of thinly peopled territory, some of it 
unknown and unexplored. But there is a great difference between relative 
military weakness and vulnerability on the one hand and weakness of 
decision on the other: of the latter Brazil has shown no sign. Ably directed 
by President Getulio Vargas, and as ably interpreted by Foreign Minister 
Oswaldo Aranha, Brazil’s attitude has never been in any real doubt. At the 
beginning of the war it was an attitude of strict neutrality—even though 
many individuals and organs of the press did not scruple to make clear their 
sympathy for the cause of France and Great Britain; her traditional friendship 
with the United States has always been manifest, and her genuine sincerity 
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in her unconditional support of hemispheric solidarity has been the keystone 
of her policy. To this triple foundation Brazil for a long time held firm, and 
this in spite of the fact that Brazilians are the first to realize their own 
vulnerability and the full possibilities and significance of the existence within 
her frontiers of large settlements of German, Italian and Japanese subjects. 

It was at the Rio Conference that, by supporting the anti-Axis resolutions 
and generally making a very considerable contribution to the success of the 
Conference, Brazil first gave official expression to her sympathy for, and 
solidarity with, the cause of the United Nations. Brazil was not blind to 
her own position: she knew the threat that Vichy-controlled Dakar might 
represent, and when Darlan fell and Laval returned to power it was realized 
in Brazil that the war had been brought appreciably nearer her shores. Nor 
did she fail to appreciate the danger to her shipping, which, if the Battle of 
the Atlantic were to spread to the south-west, might clearly threaten what in 
some cases provides the only practicable means of communication, except 
for air travel, between one important centre and another. No doubt the 
Axis counted on these factors to influence the leaders of Brazil. Their power 
propaganda had met with such success in Europe that they no doubt hoped 
to employ it with equal success:in Brazil. Tolerance and a realization of a 
vulnerable position was misinterpreted and misconstrued as a weakness in 
decision. But in Brazil this proved to be a mistake, as it had already proved 
to be a mistake in Great Britain. It is fortunate that the Germans do not 
learn from their mistakes. It was reported that during the Rio Conference 
the Italian and German Ambassadors informed the Brazilian Foreign 
Minister that a severance of diplomatic relations would be interpreted by 
Italy and Germany as an unfriendly act. The immediate reaction of President 
Vargas, it is said, was to declare to the Brazilian Press Association that Brazil 
was no longer neutral. 

Nevertheless it is still true to say that the immediate cause of the entry of 
Brazil into the war was the sinking of her merchant ships. The indignation 
of the people and the press was intensified as news came through of the loss 
of ship upon ship. Any lingering doubts that the loss of these ships was the 
logical price of Brazil’s uncompromising attitude at the Rio Conference were 
finally dispelled when the sinking of the Chilean ship To/fen was announced 
in spite of the fact that Chile is one of the two nations who have not yet 
complied with the unanimous recommendation of the Rio Conference that 
all American nations should sever diplomatic relations with the Axis Powers. 
After that, and in view of the continued sinking of Brazilian ships, the entry 
into the war of Brazil was only a matter of time. 


THE VARGAS REGIME 


Durinc the early part of the war there were some who feared that Brazil 

might still be inclining to the enemy. A speech of President Vargas was 

wrongly interpreted as being pro-Axis. Fears born in 1937 that the new 

constitution introduced in that year had totalitarian characteristics were 

revived. Perhaps The Times was not far from the truth when it said in a 

leading article that the 1937 constitution and the coup d’état of President 
E 
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Getulio Vargas was neither Fascism nor Communism but “Getulismo”. 
But there was more to it than that. Brazil has in recent years achieved some- 
thing essential to her progress and her internal peace. She has reached the 
same sort of unity and national consciousness that has been achieved in 
China and in the U.S.S.R., and, with the exception of the Sao Paulo revolu- 
tion of 1932, whose chief characteristic was the generosity shown to the 
Paulistas when it was all over, she has done so with less bloodshed than 
anywhere else. The constitution of 1937, which has been described as 
“authoritarian democracy”, certainly never meant that Brazil was in favour 
of unprovoked aggression and savage total war, or that she might entertain 
sympathy for those whose aim was world domination and whose methods 
were neither more nor less than piracy. Still another fear, perhaps too widely 
current in this country, was the bogy of the so-called Fifth Column in Latin 
America. It has been said that the primary motive of the 1937 coup in Brazil 
was to secure greaicr national unity, and from that day to this the Brazilian 
authorities have certainly devoted themselves with increasing thoroughness 
to eliminating any possibility of danger from a Fifth Column. But there has 
been in other quarters some exaggeration of the danger that the German, 
Italian and Japanese colonies constitute to Brazil. As long ago as in the last 
war many Brazilians of pure German descent gave proof. of their loyalty. 
Sir Malcolm Robertson, who was Chargé d’Affaires in Rio de Janeiro at the 
outbreak of the last war, told those gathered the other day to welcome a 
party of Brazilian journalists in this country, how Senhor Lauro Muller, 
Brazilian Foreign Minister at the time and a man of German parentage, had 


openly sided with this country to the point of infringing the laws of neutrality. 
There is a difference between Foreign Agents and a Fifth Column and 
perhaps that was what President Vargas had in mind when he declared in 
June 1941 that the population of European descent did not preoccupy him, 
although it was true that foreign agents tried to carry out their disintegrating 
activities as in every country, In the matter of dealing with those agents the 
Brazilian authorities have been diligent and effective. 


STRATEGIC POSITION 


As for the more material contribution that she can make to the cause of the 
United Nations, the military expert would be more at his ease in dealing 
with her armed forces than any amateur observer. It is common knowledge, 
however, that her army is small, the peace-time strength being below 
200,000, though it is reliably reported to be well trained. It is constantly 
growing, and new arms are arriving from the United States under lease- 
lend. There is no reason to suppose that in an emergency Brazil would not 
produce as good a soldier as China, whose army is drawn from a not dis- 
similar peasant stock: but it is unlikely that a Brazilian army would fight 
outside its own country at least for some considerable time to come. The 
navy of Brazil, though not large, is reasonably strong by the standards of 
South America; but it suffers from the fact that her two battleships, the 
Sado Paulo and the Minas Gerais, are now very old, though considerable work 
has been done with the object of modernizing them. Her two cruisers 


} 
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are also old, and her destroyer flotilla would be more impressive if the six 
destroyers that were building in this country in 1939 had not had to be 
taken over by the British Navy, but nine destroyers are being built in Rio 
de Janeiro. Brazil also has some submarines. Nevertheless Brazil is in a 
position to make a not inconsiderable contribution to the work of the navies 
of the United Nations in the battle of the Atlantic, and she is even capable 
of building ships of small tonnage in her own shipyards; a destroyer of 
1,500 tons has been built in Brazil, and six corvettes have been built for 
Great Britain and taken over by Brazil since her entry into the war. Brazilian 
submarine chasers and corvettes will undoubtedly have work to do before 
the war is over. The air force of Brazil is largely an unknown quantity, but 
here again it is being developed to the utmost and new planes arriving from 
the United States will undoubtedly strengthen Brazil’s air force. In the 
meantime it is worthy of note that Brazil already possesses an aircraft factory 
and that her airmen not only collaborated with the United States airmen in 
patrolling the sea before Brazil was in the war, but have scored some definite 
successes against enemy submarines. It is again more within the province 
of the military and naval experts to deal with Brazil’s importance from a 
strategic point of view. In this matter the same factors come into play as in 
the matter of her vulnerability to enemy attack. Her relative proximity to 
Dakar—the distance is one of approximately 1,700 miles—is clearly one that 
offers no difficulties to the modern giant bomber or to the possible giant 
transports of the future. Just as Brazil is clearly the country most likely to 
bear the brunt of any attack that might be launched by the Axis across the 


Atlantic, so she is in the best possible situation to offer a jumping-off ground 
for the operations of the United Nations. Furthermore, 5,000 miles of coast 
on the Atlantic Ocean not only constitute a danger to the country itself but 
also an incalculable benefit to the ships of the Allies. The geographical 
position of Brazil undoubtedly gives her a strategic importance of the highest 
value in a war in which maritime communication is of paramount importance. 


THE FururReE 


In the matter of raw materials Brazil’s contribution to the war effort could 
be as great as, if not greater than, that of any of the United Nations. It has 
been truly said that there is practically nothing which cannot be found or 
grown in Brazil. Nevertheless all countries whose economy has been based 
largely on the production of raw materials are bound to suffer in time of war, 
not only because those raw materials may have a smaller market as a result 
of blockade and interruption to communications, but also because urgently 
needed and essential manufactured goods cannot be obtained. This applies 
to Brazil to a large extent now, though possibly not to the same extent as in 
the last war, for in the interval there has been a very considerable expansion 
of industrial enterprise, especially in the Sao Paulo district, which has done a 
good deal to reduce the suffering and inconvenience resulting from the 
inability of the large industrial nations to supply manufactured goods. So far 
as raw materials are concerned, Brazil has iron ore of an exceptionally high 
grade, nickel, chrome, manganese, bauxite, industrial diamonds and many 
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other minerals. She has furthermore cotton, natural silk, sugar and rubber, 
the latter of an importance much increased by the capture of Malaya by the 
Japanese. Every possible measure is being taken in collaboration with 
experts of the United States to mobilize all this wealth to the fullest possible 
extent. Brazil has one real weakness, however, in the matter of natural 
resources. Although there is abundant coal to be found, it is not of high 
grade and not suitable for coking. The Brazilian Government have been 
trying for some time artificially to encourage the use of nationally produced 
coal by insisting that 20 per cent of the coal consumed by industrial enter- 
prises should be Brazilian. It is also unfortunate that the coal deposits in 
Brazil are some distance away from the very rich deposits of iron ore. 
Furthermore, communications are not as yet highly developed. Nevertheless 
Brazilian statesmen, who are as fully alive to the deficiencies as they are to 
the possibilities, have done everything to stimulate greater production; and 
the figures of the production of pig iron alone from 1929, when 33,000 tons 
were produced, until 1940, when the production was over 185,000 tons, 
serve to show the measure of success that has been achieved. Brazil, in short, 
is by no means a self-sufficient economic unit; but the energy of her indus- 
trialists has done a great deal to make her less dependent on other countries 
for her manufactured goods. There can be no doubt that the urgent needs 
of the United Nations in the present war are going to do much to develop 
further the natural resources of Brazil, and that in the matter of raw materials 
Brazil’s contribution before the war is over will be of considerable significance. 





INDIA-GOVERNMENT AND CON- 
GRESS 


HE problems of internal politics and security rather than the external 

danger have been the main preoccupation of India during the past three 
months. As the external menace receded owing to the monsoon, internal 
difficulties became more acute and culminated in a revolutionary outbreak 
which has no parallel since the Mutiny. To-day, more than two months after 
the outbreak began, there are still rumblings. These take the form of indi- 
vidual and sporadic acts of sabotage directed at crippling the Indian war 
effort. It is not certain either that the mob violence which raged for thee 
weeks in August will not, under certain circumstances, recur. So, although 
generally the situation is well in hand, Government and Army have to spend 
more energy on protecting -the home front than they could wish at a time 
when their hands are full enough with preparations for the offensive against 
the Japanese in Burma. } 

This is the situation brought about by the decision of the Congress party to! 
authorize mass civil disobedience under Mr. Gandhi’s leadership, in support 
ci the demand for the complete, unconditional and immediate transfer of 
power from Britain to India. All the reasons why this decision was made at a 
critical period of the war are not to this day clear. The pledge of self-govern- 
ment was not in question. Self-government, as soon after the war as Indians 
had framed a constitution for themselves, had been granted by Britain. The 
difference of opinion as to what was the most practical and effective govern- 
ment for the interim war period seemed hardly worth a war between Congress 
and the Government. But Congress thought otherwise. The party’s leader- 
ship in the country had been compromised by popular disappointment over 
their rejection of the Cripps proposals. They had been weakened by defec- 
tions, including that of the formidable Mr. Rajagopalachari, and were still 
rent by internal divisions. More than one leading member had insisted that 
Congress must do something, give a lead of some kind, or commit political 
suicide. But whatever was done had to satisfy both Pandit Nehru’s section 
which, given the fulfilment of certain conditions by the British, wanted to 
fight on the side of the United Nations, and Mr. Gandhi’s section, who, 
from motives of non-violence (or, as his opponents said, “Pétainism’’), 
wanted to gain the independence of India without committing themselves 
to active participation in an uncertain war. 


THE JuLY RESOLUTION 


CasEs are not unknown of Governments seeking escape from internal dis- 
tractions in an external struggle. The Congress High Command succumbed 
to this temptation. The outcome of their urge to action was the resolution 
adopted by the Working Committee early in July,* which was a great deal 


* See THE Rounp TABLE No. 128, September 1942, p. 483. 
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better designed to make a conflict with the Government inevitable than to 
advance the cause of Indian self-government by agreement with the Govern- 
ment. The demand for independence here and now contained in the 
resolution was intelligible. So was the argument that a nation which did 
not feel itself free could not be expected to put its best foot foremost in a 
war for freedom. What was less intelligible was that the High Command 
should choose such a completely impractical scheme for the transfer of power 
from Britain to India, when more practical, or at least less unpractical, ones 
were available. Britain was to abdicate in the faith and hope that the Indian 
parties would immediately come together and form a Government capable 
of exercising the power of which Britain had divested herself. Having regard 
to the known divisions between the Indian parties and communities this was, 
on Mr. Gandhi’s own admission, exposing India to the risk of anarchy. For 
twenty years the Mahatma had taught that Indian unity was the condition 
precedent to Swaraj. The Mahatma had now, it was explained, come to the 
conclusion that his teaching had been wrong. The parties other than Congress 
would never see reason so long as the British were present in the rdle of 
a protecting third party. On the other hand they would probably see reason 
with the British out of the way. If so, well and good. If not, there would 
be red ruin; but every progressive nation had to go through that at least 
once in its career. 

This was the proposition with which the Government was confronted 
under menace of civil disobedience at a moment when the Japanese enemy 
were sitting on India’s eastern frontier and the Germans were advancing 
through Russia towards the Caucasus. It was a proposition which denied 
the protestations of concern for the defence of India and the cause of the 
United Nations, under cover of which it was put forward. But in fact 
Congress had not committed their projected free India very deeply in that 
direction. British and American troops were to be allowed to remain on the 
soil of India subject to the terms of an alliance to be contracted between 
their Governments and a free India. As to the réle which the Government 
of free India and the Indian army were to play in the war, the resolution was 
studiously vague. Pandit Nehru spoke of armed participation, Mr. Gandhi 
spoke of disbandment of the Indian army and a personal mission to Tokyo 
to convert the Japanese to non-violence. Mr. Mahadev Deshai, Mr. Gandhi’s 
secretary, explained that the difference between a National Government— 
in which Congress, under certain conditions, had formerly been willing to 
participate—and the Government of free India, which they were now 
demanding, was that the first would have been, but the second would not 
be, part of the British military machine. 

The resolution had an extremely bad press, not only in Britain and America, 
but in India. Even the Congress newspapers were unable to swallow it 
whole. They disliked the inconsistency between the resort to civil dis- 
obedience and the professions of sympathy for China. They disliked also 
the idea of staking the future of Congress on direct action in support of 
what, despite Congress claims to speak on behalf of all India, was a sectional 
demand. The Hindu (Madras) thought the High Command should have 
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assured themselves of the general support of the country before talking of 
civil disobedience, and in particular should have attempted to win over the 
Moslem community. As it was, every minority in the country was, if not 
up in arms, at least in loud-voiced opposition. To transfer power under the 
conditions envisaged by Congress meant, they said, delivering the govern- 
ment of India into the hands of Congress. Mr. Jinnah, speaking as the 
Leader of the Moslem League, declared that Congress was blackmailing 
the British into setting up a Hindu Raj supported by British bayonets. The 
British, added Mr. Jinnah, could quit India for all he cared. What they must 
not do was to try to appease Congress at the expense of 100,000,000 Moslems 
who stood for Pakistan. The members of the Executive Council, Hindu 
and Moslem, also helped to rally non-Congress opinion with plain warnings 
as to the inevitably unfortunate consequences of Congress policy on the 
security of India and the war effort on behalf of the United Nations, on 


whose victory India depended for the realization of its cherished aim of 
independence. 


CRITICISMS AND CHANGES 


Tus spate of criticism induced the Congress leaders to put glosses on the 
resolution. These were often at odds with each other and with the plain mean- 
ing of the words used in the resolution, so that they made confusion worse con- 
founded. Maulana Azad, the President of the Congress and its Working 
Committee, assured the world that the resolution was “‘a plea and a warning” 
rather than an ultimatum. Mr. Gandhi declared it was “‘open rebellion”. 
Maulana Azad sought to appease the Moslems by saying that Congress had 
no objection to the British handing over power to Mr. Jinnah—as an agency, 
Maulana Azad hastily added, for the transfer of power to the Indian people. 
This was later developed into an offer by Mr. Gandhi to support a Moslem 
League Government, provided the British transferred complete power. 
Mr. Jinnah was too wary to be caught. He had a greater belief in the 
capacity of the British to maintain the present constitution against Congress 
than in the League’s capacity to maintain itself in power against the Hindu 
majority. He was not prepared to take over or participate in a provisional 
Government outside the existing constitutional framework without guaran- 
tees from all parties, including the British, of the constitutional position 
claimed by the Moslems in a future self-governing India. The criticism that 
India would be plunged into chaos if, as seemed likely, Indians would have 
difficulty in forming a provisional Government after the British had abdi- 
cated, elicited a somewhat surprising denial from Maulana Azad. The inten- 
tion, he said, was that the British should remain until an Indian Government 
was formed. It did not occur to Maulana Azad that he was thereby denying 
the validity of the reasons given by Mr. Gandhi for demanding that the 
British should quit without waiting for a communal settlement. 

Pandit Nehru, with his eye on America, retorted to the critics that the 
important part of the resolution was the offer of co-operation which India, 
imbued with the spirit of freedom, could give to the United Nations in their 
war effort. According to him it was the British who, for their own imperialist 
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ends, stood in the way of India’s whole-hearted participation on the side of 
the United Nations. In fact, however, as was pointed out, the resolution to 
which Pandit Nehru subscribed at Wardha promised a good deal less on 
behalf of free India than the war effort which a so-called enslaved India was 
already making; and the Government put another torpedo into Pandit 
Nehru’s propaganda by publishing the Secretary’s notes of the secret discus- 
sions which took place in the Congress High Command at their session at 
Allahabad at the end of April and early in May. These showed that a 
majority of the Working Committee (not including Pandit Nehru) were in 
favour of demanding, not only the political withdrawal of the British, but 
the withdrawal of the British and American troops from India, and of the 
opening up by the Government of free India of negotiations with Japan. 
In justice to the Congress High Command, it must be admitted that the 
possibility of defending India successfully looked a great deal less bright 
then than it did when their programme was recast at Wardha. Public atten- 
tion, however, did not fail to mark the contrast between the sentiments to 
which Pandit Nehru gave expression on behalf of Congress and those which, 
as the Allahabad documents disclosed, were now, or had till quite recently 
been, held by the majority. 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS JAPAN 


Even before these documents were published Mr. Gandhi had thought it 
expedient to clear himself from the accusations of favouring Japan. This he 
did through an open letter to the Japanese, informing them, inéer alia, that, 
although India was trying to get rid of the British, that did not mean that 
she would welcome the Japanese. In general the letter was one which would 
have come more appropriately from a neutral than from the leader of the 
largest political party in.a country at war with Japan. Otherwise Mr. Gandhi’s 
way of meeting criticism was the reverse of Pandit Nehru’s. The question 
of India’s part in the war was soft-pedalled, and the emphasis was laid on the 
fight, through civil disobedience, for Indian independence. Mr. Gandhi had 
it made known that he was in a desperate mood. His method was non- 
violence; but his movement would not be called off even if it gave rise to 
violence, and non-violence included everything short of killing. Mr. Valla- 
bhbhai Patel, one of his closest henchmen, told audiences in various parts of 
the country that the struggle would be short and swift and of such a nature 
that they would probably have to face bullets and bombs. In particular he 
appealed to students to be in the forefront of the struggle. Other leaders 
stumped the country whipping up anti-British feeling and appealing to the 
masses not to desert the old Mahatma in his last fight. It must be admitted 
that they succeeded in attracting a great deal more support for the movement 
than seemed likely from the general opposition to civil disobedience mani- 
fested in the press. 

The Wardha resolution did not become the official policy of Congress until 
endorsed by the All India Congress Committee at a meeting arranged for 
Bombay in the first week in August. So, although reports from the Provinces 
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were disquieting, the Government felt bound to hold their hand. They 
entertained little hope that civil disobedience would be abandoned. On the 
other hand they did not underestimate the mischief of which Mr. Gandhi 
was capable and, while the slightest chance remained of avoiding internal 
conflict, they wished to take advantage of it. On August 6 the Congress 
High Command, meeting in Bombay, drafted a modified resolution for 
submission to the All India Congress Committee. This was a subtle 
document, with something in it for every critic of the Wardha resolution. 
As a statement by Congress of its attitude towards the war it was almost 
unexceptionable—if one could believe that it was a genuine statement of 
what was in the minds of the majority of the Committee. Congress now 
stood for “armed” defence of India and resistance to aggression by the 
Indian forces together with those of the Allied Powers. The Moslems, to 
their surprise, were offered a federal constitution with all residuary powers 
in the Provinces. Hitherto Congress had stood for federation with the 
residuary powers at the centre, and there had not been any hint of the change 
of policy until the Bombay resolution appeared. The support of labour 
was canvassed with a declaration that all power belongs to the workers 
and peasants, which, coming from a predominantly bourgeois Congress 
party, could scarcely carry conviction. Such modifications as were made, 
however, did not alter the essentially destructive nature of the resolution. 
Britain was still expected to hand over power without any guarantee that 
Congress and the other Indian parties could form a Government capable 
of exercising power in such a way as to preserve internal stability, and 
indeed in the face of overwhelming evidence that they could not. They were 
also to abdicate in favour of a Government which had not been formed, and 
whose policy in regard to the prosecution of the war could not be known 
until it had been formed. And this in a country which, from being an 
important supply and recruitment base for the United Nations, had developed 
into a vital operational area, with a very large British army, not to mention 
the American and Chinese forces, stationed in it. Unless the British agreed 
to do this, Congress authorized Mr. Gandhi to lead the revolt against them. 
This although every other interest in the country objected to the demand 
for which Mr. Gandhi was prepared to play ducks and drakes with the 
security of India. 


THE RESOLUTION ADOPTED 


Tue resolution was adopted, according to plan, by an enthusiastic All 
India Congress Committee. The moderating amendments were, by an 
elastic interpretation of the Chairman’s powers, unceremoniously disposed of. 
Mr. Gandhi spoke at length more than once. The moderation of his language 
did not altogether conceal the extremism of his mood. “Those who want 
Swaraj must follow me” was in effect the keynote. This fight was taken up 
in friendship for the British, whose imperialism had brought them to the 
brink of disaster. But it would be the fight of his life. Somebody com- 
mented “‘a friendly but deadly quarrel”. Whoever had said he (Mr. Gandhi) 
thought the British would lose the war was wrong. The British would not 
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fall, but they might be driven out of India as they were from Burma and 
Malaya. Then where would India be? People called him destructive, but 
after they had attained freedom they could rebuild what had been demolished. 
He (Mr. Gandhi) did not want to do anything that would hurt China or 
Russia, but he wanted Swaraj. Maulana Azad said it was not so much a 
question of India’s freedom as of India’s protection. The people must be 
made to feel they were fighting for their hearths and homes. Pandit Nehru, 
playing to the American and Chinese gallery, said he could have waited for 
Indian independence, but where it was a question of helping China he could 
not wait. This resolution was the only way in which India could play an 
effective part in the war. It was worth while taking some risk to ensure that 
the final result of the war should be the right kind of result. This, Pandit 
Nehru indicated, could not happen until the present Government, “un- 
paralleled for inefficiency and incompetence”, had been displaced by one 
more to the liking of Congress. Here it may be commented that the Con- 
gress High Command, with three exceptions, consists of political agitators 
without experience of government or administration, commerce or industry, 
and that Pandit Nehru’s single experience was a short spell as chairman of 
the Allahabad municipality, which by general consent, including his own, 
is written down as a failure. 

The All India Congress Committee adopted the Working Committee’s 
resolution on August 8. The Government acted immediately. Before the 
delegates had dispersed from Bombay the All India Congress Committee 
and the Working Committee had been declared unlawful organizations and 
Mr. Gandhi and the members of the Working Committee who attended the 
Bombay meeting had been detained under the Defence of India rules. The 
Provincial Governments dealt with the Provincial Congress organizations 
as they thought fit, and proceeded to arrest any Congress leaders who, they 
thought, might be dangerous in connection with the civil disobedience 
movement. The Government’s action was taken in pursuance of a unani- 
mous resolution of the Executive Council. It may be mentioned that Sir 
Reginald Maxwell, the Home Member, and Sir Jeremy Raisman, the Finance 
Member, were both absent at the time, and the decision was taken by a 
Council which, except for the Viceroy himself and the Commander-in-Chief, 
was wholly non-official, and with one other exception—Sir Edward Benthall, 
the Member for War Transport—all Indian. Although the case for action 
was overwhelming, it must have been a difficult decision for the Hindu 
members of the Council to take. They might have sought escape by insisting 
on waiting for the letter which Mr. Gandhi had said he was going to write 
to the Viceroy before embarking on his campaign. But most of them were 
well enough acquainted with Mr. Gandhi’s mentality to have been able to 
write his letter for him. They were aware also of the dangerous preparations 
being made by Congress organizations in various parts of the country, and 
of the danger of letting Mr. Gandhi choose his own time. Ifa conflict was 
inevitable, it was better to get it over before the weather permitted the 
resumption of operations on India’s eastern frontier. 
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ARRESTS AND RIOTING 


THE reactions during the first two or three days after the arrests were com- 
paratively mild. It seemed that the Congress following were temporarily 
stunned. They soon recovered. The rioting, which started in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Poona and Delhi, spread eastwards to other great cities in 
India and from the cities, where on the whole the commotion, although 
sharp, was not prolonged, into the country-side, attaining the climax of its 
fury in the Central Provinces, the eastern part of the United Provinces, 
Bihar and some districts of Madras. In most places the outbreaks took the 
form of mob violence, which was steered by not inexpert leaders into those 
channels where the maximum damage could be inflicted on the Indian 
military machine. As it was, the movement of coal from the eastern coal- 
fields to the war industries of northern and western India was for a time 
difficult. Assam was temporarily partly cut off from Bengal, and Nepal was 
isolated. More than a hundred stations were wholly or partly destroyed, the 
rioters paying in most cases particular attention to instrument rooms. Rails 
and fishplates were lifted and thrown into rivers to make their recovery more 
difficult. Post Offices, telegraph and telephone wires, electrical installations, 
bridges—in fact the vital communications of the country generally and the 
sources of industrial power—were the objects of attack. Inflamed mobs 
marched on police stations, revenue offices, municipal and any other build- 
ings which stood for British authority. Some were occupied—although 
not for long—in the name of Congress. Atrocious crimes were committed, 
policemen in the rural districts of Bihar and the United Provinces being the 
most numerous victims. Small parties of troops and police had to fight off 
mobs thousands strong. Some were overwhelmed. The monsoon floods 
- made it impossible to get at some of the disturbed areas, and aircraft had to 
be used to disperse the gangs engaged in wrecking railways. A good deal 
of fuss has been made about this machine-gunning from the air, but it was 
actually responsible for very few of the two or three thousand casualties 
which the disturbances caused. This kind of thing went on for two or three 
weeks dating from the period of infection. Assam and Bengal, being the last 
to be infected, were the last to subside. But small flare-ups are still being 
reported which indicate that Congress agitators are busy underground, and 
individual acts of sabotage, if less frequent than they were, are sufficiently 
numerous and expert to have at least a nuisance value. 

Bad as the situation was, it might have been worse. The Moslems, obeying 
Mr. Jinnah’s instructions, kept out of the struggle. The Punjab, Sind and 
the North-West Frontier Province were scarcely affected. The Indian police 
with negligible exceptions were completely loyal—even unto death, which 
was the fate of many. Labour did not join in the movement. Strikes, for 
political reasons, were few and for the most part short-lived. Some of 
them, however, were important—notably that at the Tata works at Jamshed- 
pur. The railwaymen, in a situation of great difficulty and danger, stuck by 


their posts. 
The question of the responsibility for the disturbances—or rather for the 
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form the disturbances took—was the subject of a good deal of discussion, 
both outside the Legislature and inside the Legislature when the Assembly 
and Council of State met at New Delhi in the middle of September. Sir 
Reginald Maxwell, the Home Member, evidently suspected organized fifth 
column work, which, in view of the nature of the destruction and concentra- 
tion on strategic areas, was at least plausible. How far, however, Congress 
was directly responsible for this fifth column work, and how far others 
took advantage of the situation created by Congress to carry out fifth column 
work on their own account is another question. The speeches and writings 
of Mr. Gandhi and other Congress leaders had created an atmosphere favour- 
able to a violent outbreak. That at least is true. On the other hand there is 
no evidence that Mr. Gandhi or the Congress High Command had decided 
on the form their civil disobedience movement should take. Individual 
leaders, notably a member of the Working Committee, Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, 
had their own ideas, and a number of local Congress organizations had 
circulated instructions even before the Bombay arrests. In both cases dis- 
turbance, if not destruction of communications, was favoured. In the 
Provinces individual Congressmen led or participated in the riots. They 
were backed up by students, and in the eastern Provinces by members of 
Mr. Subhas Bose’s “forward bloc”—whose leader was recently in Berlin— 
and other extreme revolutionary organizations. Their methods were likely 
to have been much the same even had there been no war. The rank and file 
of the rioters may very well have been influenced also by the Axis radio and 
by what they had read and heard of guerrilla activities and the scorched 


earth. Perhaps all that can be said is that the Congress High Command’s 
ill-timed decision in favour of open rebellion gave the mischievous elements 
in India—anti-British, pro- Japanese or both—their opportunity. The charge 
against the Congress High Command of having deliberately organized the . 
destruction of India’s communications in time of war remains so far not 
proven. 


PourrticAL DEVELOPMENTS 


THE political developments of a more respectable kind which followed the 
gaoling of Congress leaders were irresponsible rather than important. From 
the so-called moderate side there was an inevitable attempt to capitalize the 
serious nature of the disturbances in favour of Congress. The Government 
of India remained unmoved. The Hindu Mahasabha, encouraged by the 
change of opinion in the United States and the talk in England of the 
necessity for a constructive policy, set out to unite the parties behind 
the demand for an All India National Government. This was to enjoy full 
powers in India subject to the control of military policy and operations by 
the War Cabinet in London and the Commander-in-Chiefin India. Mr. Jinnah 
stuck to his guns. If there was any question of going outside the framework 
of the present constitution, the Moslem League must be given Pakistan now 
or have guarantees from all parties concerned, including the British, that 
co-operation in a provisional Government would not prejudice the decision 
on Pakistan in the future. That did not suit the Mahasabha. Hoping to 
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isolate the Moslem League, they decided to negotiate with Mr. Gandhi. The 
Viceroy, for obvious reasons, refused to let them see Mr. Gandhi. They 
retired temporarily in dudgeon. In the Assembly and the Council of State 
the Government was bombarded with demands for a National Government, 
although the absence of any basis for a National Government was made 
quite clear by its supporters. Their argument that the British should 
transfer power to those who would accept it without raising controversial 
constitutional problems fell on deaf ears. To remove the constitutional 
guarantees at present enjoyed by the Moslems was, according to the Hindus, 
uncontroversial. Sir Sultan Ahmed told the Assembly that the British 
Government was bound to consider seriously any proposition for a National 
Government—provided that its war policy was sound—which was agreed 
upon by the Indian parties. The Indian parties found themselves unable to 
do more than put forward sectional claims. Accordingly there is a demand 
from the Hindu side that, in the absence of agreement, the British should 
hand over to anyone willing to accept—Mr. Mookerjee and Mr. Allah Baksh, 
for example—regardless of the fact that this was only a roundabout way of 
bringing about the chaos which Mr. Gandhi, with provocative frankness, 
anticipated as a result of the acceptance of the Congress demands. 

The Government’s concern now is to protect the Indian war effort by 
preserving law and order and holding the balance between the Hindus, the 
Moslems, the Princes and the rest of India. They are less afraid of the 
damage Congress can do than of the consequences which might ensue from 
opening up an acute communal conflict through an ill-judged effort to solve 
the present deadlock. The weakness of the Government’s position, as the 
parties point out, is that the very large measure of co-operation which the 
Government is receiving from Indians in the war effort is from motives that 
might not be found very sustaining in adversity. One need not suppose that 
a National Government could improve the country’s physical effort much— 
except in so far as they brought about the stoppage of the disturbances— 
but they might well effect, having regard to the universal desire for indepen- 
dence, a considerable improvement on the plane of morale. The Govern- 
ment, however, have also to face the situation that the Indian parties, under 
their present leaders, are not primarily concerned with independence as such 
—that has been guaranteed them and is recognized as a certainty sooner or 
later—but with the question as to who should exercise that independence, 
and the efforts of each are directed less to an inter-party agreement than to 
jockeying the Government into a position in which they must come down 
on the side of its particular claims. The Hindus want to establish their claim 
to rule a country in which they are in the majority, the Moslems want their 
right to a separate Moslem State. As far as Congress is concerned, this 
policy accounts partly for their reluctance, while the issue of the war remains, 
in their view, uncertain, to make terms with the British of such a kind as 
might compromise Congress with the Japanese. It must be admitted also 
that Mr. Jinnah, although not obstructing the war effort against the Japanese, 
has been very sparing in his criticisms of the Japanese. In these circumstances 
there is a strong case for the argument that, until the war situation has defi- 
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nitely turned in favour of the United Nations, Government initiative to end 
the deadlock might well do more harm than good. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION 


THE military events during the past quarter need little attention. The 
British, Indian and United States Air Forces have kept up their bombing 
offensive against the Japanese in Burma during the monsoon, and General 
Wavell went ahead with his plans for the reconquest of Burma. This is 
absolutely necessary if the Chinese are to be supplied with the sinews of war, 
but it is a considerable undertaking. It is assumed that the diversion of 
material to the Middle East when the Germans were threatening to break 
through to Alexandria, and the internal disturbances in India have to some 
extent delayed General Wavell’s preparations. The announcement that Iraq 
and Iran were to form a separate command under General Maitland Wilson 
gave great satisfaction. These countries form the left flank of Indian defence 
and it had been felt that the Middle East command was not in a position to 
give them the attention they deserved. The new command will be largely 
sustained from India. 


India, 
October 1942. 





GREAT BRITAIN 
A LONG PARLIAMENT 


N Armistice Day the King in person opened a new session of Parlia- 

ment. A bare week had passed since the first electrifying report that 
Rommel was in retreat: three days since the news that American forces had 
landed in French North Africa. London fog had penetrated the Chamber of . 
the House of Commons, but hearts were high as the Prime Minister described 
to crowded benches the long planning and brilliant execution of these two 
successes. They broke a spell of outwardly inactive waiting, as oppressively 
felt in this country as anywhere. The House was quick to recognize the 
virtue in Mr, Churchill’s sealing of his lips ever since the fall of Tobruk, all 
the time that the Government’s conduct of the war was being sniped at. It 
is too early to judge ultimate outcomes, either in the Mediterranean or here 
at home. But the dramatic turn in affairs needs to be seen in perspective 
against the restless months which preceded it. 

Mr. Churchill returned on August 24 from his visit to Russia. When 
Parliament reassembled after a monch’s recess on September 8, his first 
sorrowful duty was to move—in the grave, noble language which he 
can command—an address of condolence on the death of the King’s 
youngest brother, the Duke of Kent, who at the age of 39 was instantly 
killed when the R.A.F. aircraft in which he was flying to Iceland on duty 
missed its course and crashed into a Scottish hill-side. “The hazards of the 
air claimed their forfeit.” There has perhaps never been a time when the 
bonds of common feeling between Royalty and people were closer knit 
than now. 

When, later the same day, the Prime Minister came to report on the events 
of the war and on his travels by way of Africa to Russia, his speech was 
highly competent (as always) in what it said, but, to those who expected 
revelations of Allied strategy, disappointing in what it left unsaid. Vividly 
he commented upon the passage of the latest convoy to Malta, the Dieppe 
raid, and the situation of the Eighth Army which he had visited in the 
Western Desert. But when, after devoting seven or eight important minutes 
to his talks with Mr. Stalin in Moscow, he turned to another topic without 
indicating to what decisions they had led, the crowded House (physically as 
well as mentally hungry, on account of the clock) began to thin. An hour 
after he had sat down, the debate, for which the Government had thought 
it would be necessary to give two days, died of inanition. 

Then occurred one of the most discussed incidents in recent parliamentary 
proceedings. Sir Stafford Cripps rated the members of the House who had 
gone to lunch during the past. hour or so with disrespect to the leading 
speakers in the debate and with neglect of a war duty in allowing it to die so 
soon. His reprimand was of course broadcast to the world in the B.B.C. 


news service that evening, and thereby struck deep at the prestige of 
Parliament. 
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SPARSE ATTENDANCE 


Criticism of inadequate attendance in the Chamber on numerous occasions 
during 1941 and 1942 is amply justified. The Leader of the House, whom 
members traditionally want to look upon as the friend of the House and 
not its schoolmaster, might first have tried more adroit means than a public 
reproof for correcting this ill performance of obvious duty. He put his foot 
wrong when he suggested that members, who are so accustomed to blame 
from the public for talking too much, had failed in their duty on this occasion 
by talking so little. They are indubitably responsible to their constituents 
alone, and not to the Executive, for the use which they make of their right 
to speak in Parliament. Altogether it was an unhappy day when no one was 
free from blame. It showed up the Leader of the House as short of parlia- 
mentary experience in handling his fellow-members. It may have done good 
in focusing attention belatedly on the inconvenience and inefficiencies which 
result from the war-time arrangement whereby Parliament meets in the 
morning. It certainly underlined a weakness of the present House, in that 
numbers of the older members are holding on until the end of the war with- 
out special desire to sit in the next Parliament or to speak much during the 
remainder of this one, while many of those under the age of fifty are strenu- 
ously engaged outside the House on war duties in the Services or elsewhere. 

It was neither in selfishness nor with enthusiasm that Parliament in 
October passed a Bill to prolong its own lite for an eighth year. There was 
no preferable alternative. A general election would entail not only the 
making of a new register of electors for each constituency—this laborious 
annual compilation has been suspended since 1939—but an immense diversion 
of energy and man-hours from the job of beating the enemy, who is all this 
time less than an hour’s flying distance from most parts of our country. It is 
difficult, moreover, to see what issues legitimate to war-time would divide 
one candidate from another, when the main determination to carry on the 
war vigorously, and to carry it on under Mr. Churchill’s leadership, is prac- 
tically unanimous. The only reason for wanting a new House of Commons 
just now is to obtain a better one, and in present circumstances it would be 
luck if that were to happen. Our men serving overseas, whom everyone 
would wish to have a special share in determining the character of the next 
Parliament, would in fact get the least chance to influence it. Among them 
are just those who would make some of the most valuable candidates, yet 
how many could down tools and return home, in the midst of the war, on 
the off-chance of becoming M.P.s? The truth is that for the time being, 
whatever may be the position in lands differently situated from ours, no 
practicable method exists for extensively revitalizing the British House of 
Commons with new blood. Though the defects in a seven-year-old Parlia- 
ment must be faced, there is no cause for exaggerating them. They could 
be reduced by one simple action. The Prime Minister might personally 
recommend all members now away in the Services, except those who possses 
special military qualifications or are in the thick of battle, to return for a 
time to their urgent parliamentary duties. The dozen or more who have 
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already so come back have brought with them an energetic outlook and a 
freshness of experience which are both keenly needed. 


Domestic DEBATES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


THE session which ended on November 10 produced in its closing weeks 
no recrudescence of the censure motion so heavily defeated in July. The 
small assortment of professional malcontents in the House found few sticks 
ready to hand with which they could start a fresh belabouring of the Govern- 
ment. In the India debate on October 8 this group abstained from voting, 
and the minority of 17 on that occasion consisted mainly of extreme Left- 
wing protagonists. The liveliest attack launched against any Government 
decision in September or October was on the subject of Service pay. Strong 
pressure for further increases had been exerted for some time by back-bench 
members of all parties, partly. because of the apparent contrast with civilian 
earnings in war industries, partly because the growing numbers of higher- 
paid troops from overseas in these islands accentuated the financial disadvan- 
tage of the British soldier. From October 1 the Government agreed to raise 
all Service pay by 35. 6d. a week, and to increase children’s allowances also. 
The effect is to lift an unmarried private on the lowest rates of pay from a 
minimum of_175. 6d. to a minimum of 21s. a week, and a married private 
with three children from a minimum of 595. (including dependants’ allow- 
ances) to a minimum of 68s. Equal increments of course accrue to all 
non-commissioned ranks, and various improvements are granted to junior 
officers. The changes in the aggregate will add £43 million a year to national 
expenditure. In spite of this heavy cost, the House generally was far from 
satisfied, and, although the Government maintains that, apart from clearing 
up anomalies, it has said its final word, we have certainly not heard the last 
of this question. Parliament may be seven years old, but it has plenty of 
kick in it still when there is a demand for redress of grievances. 

A lesser storm was just about to burst, on the issue that the Government 
had no policy to save shopkeepers in their thousands from being ruined by 
war-time restrictions on supplies, when the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Dalton) came forward on October 13 with an important announcement. 
A committee set up by one of his predecessors had recommended a levy on 
all non-food retailers to compensate those who were forced out of business. 
He rejected that plan, and decided instead to grant every retailer, so far as 
possible, a right to a fixed percentage of his pre-war supplies, thus ensuring 
at least that the large and powerful firm would have to share equally in 
sacrifice with its smaller but not necessarily less valuable competitors. This 
proposal was fairly well received, and goes some way towards filling an 
undoubted gap in our economic arrangements to meet war-time stringencies. 

Meanwhile Mr. Lyttelton has been proceeding quietly and steadily with 
the tricky task falling to a Minister of Production in the fourth year of war 
—how to attain maximum output of the right articles from a labour force 
now stretched near to its limit. In two new directions he has recently shown 
his hand. As our reserves of mobile labour are being rapidly used up, he 
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proposes to move less essential factories with all their plant and key men out 
of munition areas, into other parts of the country where they can tap unused 
pools of immobile labour (married women, for example), while their former 
workers thus released can go to fill the waiting vacancies in the munition 
factories close to their homes. Secondly, where any firm is consuming 
excessive man-hours on a job, whether through attempting to take on un- 
suitable work or otherwise, he intends to effect alterations i: its control or 
in its contracts which will correct this uneconomic use of scarce resources. 
Both these measures have become essential. Both prove the distance to 
which our striving for maximum output has already been pressed. Neither 
will be popular among those affected. But Mr. Lyttelton, though he is still 
too stiff in manner and matter to make a parliamentary success, is not a man 
to be deterred from following a line which he sees to be industrially right. 

We are warned to expect a coal crisis this winter, but it has not arrived yet, 
and a warm September and October came as a kindly gift to the new Minister 
of Fuel, Major Gwilym Lloyd George. He entered office facing an ugly gap 
of 11 million tons a year between prospective consumption and production 
—a gap which better planning in the autumn of 1940, when thousands of 
miners were permitted to go to the Services or to other industries, ought 
to have prevented. The War Cabinet—strongly inspired, it is believed, by 
Mr. Churchill himself—refuses to sanction at this stage of the war the release 
of miners from combatant units to go back to the pits, though they have 
been combed out by now from the rest of the army and from the factories. 
If the Minister can use his powers of control to secure higher output by 
better organization of mining, that is at best a long-term remedy. For 
winning through to next summer we must rely mainly on fuel economy. 
Parliament criticized the Beveridge scheme for compulsory rationing as 
unnecessary and inequitable, and scared the Government out of adopting it. 
At long last a nation-wide campaign for voluntary saving is under way. 
Among other regulations against waste, central heating in large buildings 
was prohibited until as late as October 26. The Minister evidently believes 
he can pull us through, and output per man-shift, which had fallen since 
1939, is in these last few weeks on the rise again. The official disclosure, 
however, that absenteeism among coal-face workers in some of the principal 
coal-fields ranges from 13 to 19 per cent (not all of it avoidable, of course) 
proves that there are sections of British labour not yet awakened to what the 
war requires of them, though the great majority of men in this as in other 
industries are working steadily and hard despite three years of war strain. 

The land in 1942 brought forth abundantly. This small and crowded 
island has produced, by weight, two-thirds of all the food which its people 
require for the coming year, assuring an invaluable release of shipping space 
for other purposes. Yields of wheat, barley and oats were far above normal; 
many farmers reported more than 50 bushels of wheat to the acre. Heavy 
crops of potatoes and sugar-beet have been lifted. Providence. blessed the 
fields of Britain in this year of greatest need. With much of the regular 
labour gone from the farms, miracles of human work were accomplished in 
gathering in a record harvest. 
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AUSTERITY 

For 1943 we are obviously raising our armed forces to their maximum, and 
resources for civilian needs must shrink accordingly. Boys of 18 are being 
called up for service; the effective limit was 18} till now. Almost all young 
men under 27 who have hitherto been retained as key workers in industry 
are to be called up. From a wide range of industries all between 27 and 32 
are to go too. Such is the Services’ need for young strength. The country 
will watch anxiously to see that the War Office does not waste the scarce 
skill of these men by keeping them on unskilled duties. 

Considerable cuts in full-time Civil Defence staffs have already been 
made, and the gaps are filled by directing older men into part-time service. 
Mr. Herbert Morrison’s chief preoccupation recently has been to swell the 
available numbers of nightly fireguards. Except in areas with special charac- 
teristics, his new requirement of compulsory fire-watching for women 
* between 20 and 45 has been smoothly accepted. The adequacy of our present 
precautions against a future campaign of heavy fire-raiding by the enemy, 
however, is far from certain, Is a policy of more and more amateur fire- 
watchers with stirrup-pumps a sufficient answer to the new explosive incen- 
diary bomb dropped in enormous quantities? The amateur fireguards and 
the fully trained firemen in our cities are responsible to different authorities. 
To bring the former under the control of the National Fire Service would 
/ seem an imperative step. 

The roads of Britain are strikingly empty already, but from December 1 
still further cuts in petrol allowances are to take effect. We shall be near the 
limit then in this field of economy. Supplies of non-essential goods, and 
| indeed of many kinds of domestic essentials, are growing more difficult to 
| obtain as stocks run down. From November 1 none but “utility” furniture 
of standard designs is permitted to be manufactured. Lord Woolton keeps 
| all classes of the population remarkably well fed, although he has cut the 
ration of chocolate and sweets, and has recently banned all but the plainest 
| cakes. Over and above the wide extension of school meals, his carefully 
designed arrangements to supply young children with milk, eggs, oranges, 
cod-liver oil and Lease-Lend orange juice are probably laying a better 
| foundation for nutritional health than our town children have ever had. 


SIGNIFICANT REPORTS 


MuttitupEs of Government committees have sprung into existence in the 
past two years, and some of the important fruits of their labours have lately 
been published. Lord Justice Scott’s committee on land utilization in rural 
areas has produced the finest plans for guarding Britain’s rural health and 
beauty which our generation has seen on paper in collected form. One 
dissentient member, in a minority report, questions whether it is truly right 
for the rest of the community to be required to subsidize country life to the 
extent envisaged. An expert committee presided over by Mr. Justice Uthwatt 
on the intractable issues of compensation and betterment, which seriously 
obstructed progress in town and country planning before this war, has boldly 
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and unanimously recommended the immediate vesting in the State of the 
development rights in all land outside built-up areas, on payment of fair 
compensation, as being the only way to remove the conflict between public 
and private interest, to safeguard against mere exploitation, and to provide 
a basis for orderly development such as everyone in his heart would wish 
to see. The future of our country-side for all time may be determined by 
the ability of Parliament in its next session to sift all that is good out of these 
two profound and far-reaching documents. 

This time last year gossip was prevalent about the state of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Services. The Prime Minister invited a committee including four 
M.P.s, under the experienced chairmanship of Miss Violet Markham, to take 
stock of the situation fully. In a careful and searching report it makes 
numerous recommendations on points of detail affecting organization and 
welfare, but “‘can find no justification for the vague but sweeping charges 
of immorality which have disturbed public opinfon”, and which “reflect 
most unfairly as a generalization on a body of wonien, the vast majority of 
whom are serving their country in a high and self-respecting spirit”. One 
further quotation, on the attitude to education in the camps, will show that 
the committee wore no rosy spectacles. “It is a melancholy reflection on the 
educational failures of the last 25 years that many young people refuse to use 
their minds at all outside working hours, and their only cry is for amusement 
which can be produced without any demand made on their initiative, industry 
or intelligence.” The war for democracy will not have been won as soon 
as the firing stops. 


THE END OF THE BEGINNING 


Ir this chronicle has dealt in the main with purely domestic matters, it is 
because for the British people these have been months of waiting. Except 
for the appointment of Lord Moyne to Cairo as Deputy Minister of State 
under Mr. Casey there, no changes have been made in high places. The 
whole effect of the Prime Minister’s speech on September 8 was to ask us 
to wait—to wait until the right time when the planned offensive, which he 
promised, would take shape. Trust in him steadied the country. Impatience 
to be doing more to destroy the enemy boiled up, but the pointedly obvious 
Soviet dissatisfaction with us failed to alter the instinctive British feeling— 
soon to be gloriously justified—that Mr. Churchill was the man to look to 
for orders. The small but tireless Communist party of Great Britain, working 
strenuously in the other direction, has never been trusted, least of all by the 
Labour party. Mr. Bevin, addressing his own trade union on October 17, 
let fly. In 1940 Britain was fighting alone, he said, not knowing she would 
have another ally in the whole world, and “our Left-wing friends” told us 
this was an imperialist war and tried to undermine our efforts in the work- 
shops; he would never forgive them to the day of his death for what they 
did at that moment, whatever their attitude might be now. 

Torn by emotions as we watched the battle of Stalingrad from afar, the 
speech of General Smuts to the Lords and Commons, heard in full by the 
whole British people on their wireless sets, was timed and phrased to meet 
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our deepest need. A summons forward to the fiercest trials of all, it reminded 
us from an outside source that we had nothing to be ashamed of in the 
service steadily given for three years from this island to the Allied cause; 
and that was before the Battle of Egypt opened. Time will show whether 
that speech, incisively delivered under brilliant lights to the long, packed 
chamber, heralded the real turning-point of the second world war. It was.an 
occasion in history that will never pass from the memory of those who were 
privileged to be present. 


Great Britain, 
November 1942. 





IRELAND 
THE LR.A. CHALLENGE 


HEN the United States entered the war Mr. De Valera, anxious per- 

haps lest traditional sympathy should undermine the foundation of 
present policy, restated the reasons for Eire’s neutrality. Chief among them 
he placed the threat of civil war. “Any other policy”, he said, “would have 
divided our people, and for a divided nation to fling itself into war would be 
to commit suicide.” By a few hardy sceptics this haunting spectre of civil 
strife, which has been conjured up at appropriate intervals since the war 
began, has been dismissed as a device designed to chill the enthusiasm of the 
few who believed that their country should play its part in the war against 
aggression. By the vast majority it was accepted as the culminating argu- 
ment for a closing of the ranks behind the Government. 

The events of the last three months, whilst they have undoubtedly given 
substance to the fears and therefore to the argument of Government spokes- 
men, have also made it clearer than before that the I.R.A. is comparatively 
stronger in number and more ruthless in purpose in Northern Ireland than 
it is in Eire. This distinction is due not to any reluctance on the part of the 
I.R.A. to wage a campaign of terrorism against Mr. De Valera’s Govern- 
ment, but simply to the lack of a coherent programme south of the border. In 
Eire the movement has no grievances to exploit, and no large minority 
group from which to draw recruits. None the less it would be idle to pretend 
that the succession of I.R.A. outrages has not revived fears of internal 
disorder in Eire, as well as on the other side of the border. 

Public attention all over Ireland was concentrated upon the activities of 
the I.R.A. in August by the trial and subsequent conviction of six young 
members of the I.R.A. who were sentenced to death for the murder of 
a police constable in Belfast on Easter Monday. The victim, one of many 
police constables detailed to prevent I.R.A. disorders, which were con- 
sidered not improbable in view of the Government’s ban on the annual 
celebration of the 1916 Easter Rebellion, was shot dead in a gun battle 
in a house in the city. An appeal for the reprieve of the six young men to 
the Court of Criminal Appeal was dismissed on August 21, the Lord Chief 
Justice stating that the “trial had been a model of what such an important 
trial should be”, and the date of the executions was fixed for September 2. 
While the justice of the verdict was not disputed in responsible circles, 
public opinion was profoundly stirred. However amply justified by law, 
the impending execution of six men for the murder of one disturbed the 
minds even of those most conscious of the supreme need for the vindication 
of law and order. The average age of the young men was 20 and, while they 
were all confessed members of the I.R.A., they all protested that there was 
no premeditation to kill. Nearly 300,000 people signed a petition for a 
reprieve and all over Eire local government councils passed resolutions to 
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the same effect. Consequently the decision of the Governor of Northern 
Ireland that the law should take its course only in the case of one of the 
convicted, and that in the case of the remaining five the sentence of death 
should be commuted to penal servitude for life, was welcomed and immedi- 
ately relieved the growing tension. This one execution was carried out and 
the day was observed in many of the larger cities and towns of Eire as 
one of national mourning. In Dublin nearly all shops closed for an hour, 
but there were no incidents more serious than the breaking of glass windows 
in a few of the shops that remained open. True to its war-time policy the 
Government in Eire took all possible steps to keep the political temperature 
low and, indeed, once the reprieve of five of the condemned had been 
announced, their task was easy. 


*“CLEARING NortuH-East IRELAND” 


Tuts highly emotional background created by the Belfast trial and its sequel 
was quickly dissipated when the reality of the I.R.A. challenge to the 
established Government emerged. On September 1 came the disclosure of 
an I.R.A. plot and the publication of the substance of an I.R.A. manifesto, 
a copy of which fell into the hands of the Royal Ulster Constabulary. This 
document announced the intention of the I.R.A. to take “whatever measures 
present themselves to clear North-East Ireland” of the British and Allied 
forces “‘at present in occupation”. In the opinion of the drafters of this 
document, which was dated Saturday, August 29, 1942, this was “the darkest 
moment in England’s history” and if the I.R.A. “decided to take the oppor- 
tunity to reassert finally and for all time their country’s right to complete 
national sovereignty and independence” the responsibility would rest with 
the people of Britain; “while professing to serve the cause of freedom of all 
nations, they have condoned for centuries the negation of democratic 
principles in Ireland”. “If American troops are drawn into conflict with 
Irish soldiers,” the manifesto proceeds, “the responsibility must rest with 
those, who presumed to use North-East Ireland as a military base without 
the free consent of the Irish people.” Though written, no doubt deliberately, 
in a now familiar bombastic style, this manifesto carries to an Irish ear its 
undertone of tragedy and violence to come. There is no mistaking the 
intention of those who drafted it, and the first proof was found in the 
capture of a large arms dump in the hills not far from Belfast. Police 
investigations have shown that these weapons had been collected for dis- 
tribution throughout Northern Ireland and indeed that quantities had already 
been sent out before the discovery. In the weeks that followed these 
revelations there were sporadic shooting affrays and bomb outrages near the 
Border, in which some lives were lost. Though a number of I.R.A. suspects 
were interned, acts of violence were still perpetrated, and in October it was 
found necessary to impose a curfew in certain districts of Belfast. 

If opinion in Eire was at all disposed to view these revelations of I.R.A. 
plans “to clear North-East Ireland” of British and American forces with 
complacency, it has been rudely shaken by the murder of a detective-sergeant 
of the Garda Siochana near Dublin, by the later discovery of a very con- 
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siderable quantity of arms and ammunition in a dump in the West and by 
a further shooting affray in County Cavan in October, in which two police 
officers were wounded, one of them fatally. Government in Northern 
Ireland and in Eire has been challenged at its most sensitive point, the main- 
tenance of order, and, while there is no doubt that the main force of the 
I.R.A. is directed against the former, the latter are unlikely now to view the 
situation with equanimity. To both the all-important question is the extent 
to which the I.R.A. may be in league with the Nazis. The fomenting of 
disorder in Ireland is certainly of clear and obvious advantage to them alone 
and they would be most unlikely to neglect any opportunity of giving active 
assistance to any who would help them to achieve this end. Happily the 
opportunities are limited and possibly the most dangerous period is already 
past. 

One inevitable result of the revival of the I.R.A. campaign in Northern 
Ireland was the tightening of control along the Border. On October 8 the 
Home Secretary, Mr. Herbert Morrison, announced that it had been decided 
to institute a system of control over all persons entering Northern Ireland. 
Under the new regulations, persons who were not ordinarily resident in 
Northern Ireland on January 1, 1940, must obtain a permit from the Minister 
of Home Affairs in Northern Ireland if they wish to reside there for more 
than six weeks. The immediate purpose of the new regulations is to 
terminate a somewhat anomalous situation by preventing uncontrolled 
immigration from a neutral into a belligerent State; but provision is also 
made for the continued enforcement of the regulations for a limited period 
after the war in order to facilitate the reinstatement of demobilized ex- 
servicemen from Northern Ireland in employment. While it is generally 
recognized that the security of that part of the country which is at war must 
be the overriding consideration of the Government of the United Kingdom, 
the widening of the gulf between the six and the twenty-six counties, which 
is a certain consequence, is viewed with concern by all who hope for reunion 
in the not too distant future. No doubt the misguided young fanatics 
of the I.R.A. are playing an important part in ensuring the perpetua- 


tion of that Partition of our island which they profess to be so anxious to 
terminate. 


LABOUR IN THE ASCENDANT? 
SINCE the early days of the Irish Free State when the Labour party, thanks to 
Mr. De Valera’s policy of abstention, constituted the principal Opposition 
in the Dail, its following has been small and its influence dependent upon its 
seven or eight representatives holding a balancing position. In any circum- 
stances the lot of a Labour party in a predominantly conservative agricul- 
tural community is unlikely to be a happy one, and in Eire its prospects have 
not been improved by the apparent flexibility of its opinions. Lately, 
however, there have been indications that the political apathy induced by 
the electoral truce was likely to redound to Labour’s advantage. These 
impressions have been confirmed by the results of the local government 
elections held in August, which showed a marked swerving away from the 
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two principal parties. For the first time Labour is the strongest party in the 
Dublin City Council, and its success in the capital was paralleled, if not 
equalled, in many other parts of the country. Mr. W. Norton, leader of the 
Labour party, attributed this success mainly to particular economic con- 
siderations. “The results of the elections”, he said, “are very encouraging 
and in urban areas they have demonstrated the indignation of the workers 
at the Government’s policy of keeping wages low while permitting prices 
te rise without apparent restriction.” This economic discontent was cer- 
tainly a strong contributory cause, but the decline in the prestige of the two 
major parties which have controlled the country’s destinies for the past 
twenty years is the decisive factor. Whether this decline is permanent 
remains to be seen. At one time it was thought that the result of the local 
elections might provide a sufficient incentive to the Government to seek to 
postpone by agreement the general election which is due next year, though 
naturally the results also sensibly increased the Labour party’s reluc- 
tance to acquiesce in such a postponement. A speech by Mr. Lemars 
on October 26 put an end to these speculations. The Minister stated 
categorically that “unless there is general agreement, and there is no sign 
of such general agreement, the Government will not seek to prolong its 
own life”. Consequently, a general election is to be expected within the 
next seven months, 

On the day after the elections the Minister for Local Government announced 
the appointment of Managers for every county and urban council. The 
decision was not unexpected since the whole tendency in Irish local govern- 
ment in recent years has been towards a managerial system and the experi- 
ments which have been tried out notably in certain county boroughs have 
been judged encouraging. Under the new system the authority of the elected 
representatives will be seriously curtailed. They will no longer be concerned 
with the appointment or control of officials, with the placing of contracts 
or with any of the details of local administration. In the all-important field 
of finance the Managers will possess the dominant authority; they will 
prepare the annual estimates and will be responsible for the detailed expendi- 
ture of the government grants. The most important financial function still 
vested in the elected Council will be the striking of the annual rate. 

The public has welcomed this new development in local government 
since neither the general efficiency nor indeed the proceedings of many 
elected bodies have won for them a high place in popular esteem. The 
debates of the Dublin Corporation held after the elections with the object 
of deciding whether or not a new Lord Mayor should be elected afforded 
more striking evidence of the councillors’ undiminished delight in invective 
than of their ability to dispose of the city’s affairs with quiet efficiency. The 
citizens of Dublin now tend to regard verbal dexterity as a poor substitute 
for the more solid administrative virtues. 

E é 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

DETERIORATION in economic conditions continues. Apart from the anti- 
cipated shortage of raw materials Eire is now beginning to feel the fuel 
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shortage in all its acuteness. Coke is distributed through the Department 
of Supplies; it is available only to founders and bakers and is indeed quite 
insufficient to meet their full requirements. Gas is more severely rationed 
and is now available only for very limited hours. The consequences are 
accentuated by the shortage of electricity. Owing to the lack of coal, cooking 
on ranges is a thing of the past and householders manage as best they can 
on their ration of turf, supplemented by what wood they can afford to buy. 
In the cities and larger towns the winter will bring inevitable hardships, but 
in the country districts firing is normally available. 

Our transport system on the other hand, heavily handicapped though it 
is by the shortage of fuel of all kinds, is standing the strain better than was 
generally anticipated. The manufacture of coal briquettes at Inchicore has 
proved a happy expedient and the main-line trains, though much reduced in 
number, now run more or less to time once again. The inauguration of 
a passenger plane service from Dublin to J .imerick has been much welcomed 
by the business community. 

The harvest, on which so much depends, suffered in many parts of the 
country from the abnormally heavy rainfall during late August and early 
September. The increased acreage under cereals will probably compensate 
for what may well prove to be a comparatively low yield per acre. While 
the area under cereals represents an increase of 17°3 per cent over last year’s 
figure the area under root crops has declined by 6:2 per,cent. The latter will 
mean a further decrease in the supplies of winter food for live stock and 
probably some decrease in the sugar ration at a later date, since in many parts 
of the country the sugar-beet crop did not do well. But on the whole the 
achievement of the farming ‘community in tilling 2,400,000 acres of the 
2,800,000 which Mr. De Valera set as the objective has been very con- 
siderable indeed. 

The immediate consequences of the lack both of imported feeding-stuffs 
and of artificial fertilizers are already being felt. The former has resulted in 
a steep decline in winter dairying, in the poultry and in the pig population. 
The comparative scarcity of bacon is most keenly felt by consumers who 
find it difficult to reconcile themselves to this scarcity in a country normally 
enjoying a large bacon export trade. The.gradual impoverishment of the 
land is the inevitable long-term result of the lack of artificial fertilizers 
particularly with so large an acreage under tillage; but farmers enjoying 
the benefit of enhanced war-time prices are not disposed to allow these 
clouds on the horizon to disturb them unduly. 


DRIFT TO THE TOWNS 


THE Final Report on the Census of Population taken on April 26, 1936, was 
published early in September. It is a statistical analysis which deserves, and 
will no doubt receive, the closest attention from those intimately concerned 
with the economic and social life of this country, for in certain important 
respects the facts revealed are exceedingly disturbing. 

In the decennial period, 1926-36, the population of Eire declined very 
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slightly. While the urban population increased by 10 per cent, the rural 
population declined by 99,000 or 5 per cent. The drift towards the larger 
towns is best illustrated by Dublin City and County, whose population 
increased by 81,000 or 16 per cent. This transfer of population is further 
shown by the fact that only 49:3 per cent of the population are engaged in 
agriculture, whereas in previous years the number of those employed in 
agriculture has never been less than half the total employed population. 
While the drift to the towns is paralleled in greater or lesser degree in other 
countries its implications are more far-reaching in a country mainly depen- 
dent on agriculture than in a modern industrialized State. Though generally 
deplored, the drift is likely to increase in view of the higher wages and the 
social advantages available in our towns to-day. During the 1926-36 
decennial period the average emigration rate was 17,000 a year, of whom 
9,000 went to Great Britain. The restriction of immigration into the United 
States has begun to be felt in growing measure and since the war the greatly 
increased surplus of labour over available employment has found its only 
outlet in emigration to the United Kingdom. The cumulative effect of 
emigration on a large scale is best illustrated by the calculation that in 1931 
the number of Irish-born persons living abroad equalled 40 per cent of the 
population of Ireland. Since it is the younger and more enterprising who 
leave, the long-term consequences cannot be happy for their country of 
origin. 

More disturbing than either the drift to the towns or the drain of emigra- 
tion is the unhappy combination of a low marriage rate and an increase in 
the average age of the population. Although the total population declined 
very slightly, the number of children under 15 fell by over 47,000 and the 
population under 21 by 69,000. This decline in the younger was offset by 
an increase in the older age groups. The progressive ageing of the popula- 
tion has been a feature of Irish life for two generations and it is unlikely to 
be remedied until the marriage rate is higher. The 1936 census reveals that 
the percentage of unmarried persons at the younger ages is as high as ever. 
Eire has fewer and later marriages in proportion to her population than any 
country in the world. In the country-side evidence of this statistical fact 
is plain for all to see and its long-term consequences can be contemplated 
only with misgiving. 

The revelations of the Census Report have given new impetus to the 
demand for careful social and economic planning, and since they are most 
symptomatic in rural areas where so large a part of the population earns its 
livelihood, the problems of the country-side demand first attention. While 
the social reforms carried through by Mr. De Valera’s Government may in 
time supply a partial corrective—and the rehousing plan has been out- 
standingly successful—it is clear that much still remains to be done. 


Ireland, 
November 1942. 
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i "THE PROBLEM OF MAN-POWER 


¢ had become apparent by the beginning of 1942 that, unless steps were 
taken to prevent it, a serious man-power crisis would develop in Canada 
before the end of the year. To deal with this situation there was set up in 
March a new organization known as National Selective Service which was 
to function under the Department of Labour. A series of Orders-in-Council 
was passed during March designed to increase the total man-power resources 
for the armed forces and for war production. The principal means adopted 
for achieving this end were the bringing of women into industry and the 
replacing in industry of able-bodied men of military age with older men or 
men less physically fit. Men of military age were prohibited, unless permitted 
by National Selective Service, from taking employment in a number of 
specified non-essential occupations; while, in order to protect the essential 
industry of agriculture, men wholly or mainly employed therein on a 
specified date were precluded from entering into employment outside 
agriculture, except military service or seasonal employment in a primary 
industry, without permission from National Selective Service. Further steps 
were also taken designed to increase war-production efficiency by providing 
for the training of personnel managers and by empowering National 
Selective Service to transfer engineers or other professional technicians from 
less essential to more essential employment. Finally, in order to deal with 
the serious problem of labour turnover, an Order was passed in June pro- 
viding that, with a few exceptions, no man or woman might take any job 
anywhere, nor might any employer engage a man or woman, without the 
approval of a Selective Service officer. Such in outline were the measures 
of man-power control which were in force up to the end of August. 


New Sources oF LABouR 


By that time it had become apparent that further steps must be taken. It 
was estimated by the Government that a further 250,000 people would be 
required for the armed forces and for industry by the end of the year. As 
the number of employable unemployed was not more than 30,000, it was 
clear that the numbers required could not be secured from that source. 
The only remaining sources were women and less-essential or civilian 
industry. Finally, in the Government’s view it was possible to increase the 
productive efficiency of the existing staffs of war industries. 

As regards women a beginning was made by ordering the registration 
of all unemployed women of the age group 20 to 24 and calling for volun- 
teers. Some 250,000 registered, of whom 20 per cent volunteered for full- 
time work in industry and 7 per cent volunteered for part-time work. The 
number already in war-industry is approximately 165,000 as compared with 
750,000 men, but this total of full-time workers is being rapidly increased 
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and a beginning has been made in bringing into industry part-time women 
workers. From all sides it is reported that women have proved able to 
equal, if not to surpass, the work of men; and they are being recruited 
increasingly for jobs which it was never believed women could undertake. 

The task of increasing the productive efficiency of the existing staffs of 
war industries has been put squarely up to the industry itself. Those 
employers who have not heretofore developed any machinery for co- 
operation with their employees have been urged to do so without delay. 
The manufacturers and the trade unions have promised full co-operation. 
Canadian industry is not more than 15 per cent unionized and there have been 
some signs of hesitation on tne part of employers because of the fear that 
they would lose control of their plants. The Director of Selective Service 
has made it clear, however, that it is not intended to allow either employers 
or trade unions to take advantage of present conditions to improve their 
position. What is intended is that individual firms should set up whatever 
kind of machinery of co-operation is best suited to the special circumstances, 
whether it be dealing with trade unions, working through existing shop 
committees or works councils, or setting up special production committees 
representative of management and men, designed to enlist the fullest 
possible technical and moral co-operation on the part of the latter. A 
number of firms which had not previously developed such machinery have 
already proceeded to do so, and there is reason to beli::ve that as the move- 
ment gathers way excellent results will follow. 

The third source of additional man-power to which the Government is 
looking is, as has been said, less essential or civilian industry in which there 
are at present employed some 1,245,000 men and 900,000 women, a total 
of 2,145,000. Already there has been in progress a certain shifting of people 
from civilian to war industry due to shortage of materials for civilian 
industry and the higher wages generally paid in war industry. In the 
Government’s view, however, the time has come when steps must be taken 
to ensure a much larger shift than is caused by the working of these auto- 
matic factors. To this end there has been set up an Industrial Division of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board whose function will be to work out 
plans for the curtailment of the various civilian industries. The method 
will be to work through the 60-odd administrators, one for an industry, who 
have been functioning for some time under the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. Up to the present they have been concerned with the rationalizing 
and curtailment of civilian industry from the point of view of conserving 
materials and maintaining the price ceiling; now they will also work from 
the point of view of releasing man-power and making it available for war 
industry. To assist the administrators there are to be for each industry 
advisory committees representative of management and men, The various 
civilian industries are really being asked to work out the plans for their 
own curtailment themselves. It is proposed that several, say three or four, 
plans should be drawn up providing for the release of a minimum, a maxi- 
mum and one or two intermediate numbers, of workers. The various 
stages of curtailment such plans would envisage would include the stan- 
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dardization of products, the “cutting out” of certain products and the 
closing of certain plants. With such plans drawn up by the various adminis- 
trators before him, it will be for the Selective Service Director with his 
knowledge of wat-industry requirements to say, from time to time, which 
of them are to be put into effect. It has been impressed on industry that it 
is its responsibility to advise Selective Service how far curtailment can go 
without undue injury to the industry and, more particularly, to the national 
economy. It goes without saying that this programme will mean a more 
far-reaching interference with peace-time economy than anything so far 
undertaken. That is the measure of the man-power emergency. 


NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE 


THE principal agency through which the Government proposes to carry 
out this whole man-power programme, the newly established National 
Selective Service organization, has been given, as from September 1, the 
greatly extended powers deemed commensurate with its formidable responsi- 
bilities. The “more extensive controls over employment”, for example, 
which the Order-in-Council in question declares to be necessary are indeed 
far-reaching. Employees are forbidden to leave their employment, and 
employers are forbidden to discharge their employees, without giving 
seven days’ written notice and notifying the nearest Selective Service officer. 
Workers may not seek new’ employment, and employers may not engage 
workers, without receivin;; permission from a Selective Service officer. 
The permit to seek new employment may be limited to a given community, 
industry, occupation or establishment. A Selective Service officer has power 
to summon anyone who is unemployed or not fully employed and require 
him to accept any employment designated. No person so ordered to take 
a job may quit such job without permission of the Selective Service officer. 
Advertising for employees is forbidden except through National Selective 
Service. The Director is empowered to classify occupations, industries and 
establishments according to the degree of their essentiality for the defence 
of the country. 

Further, National Selective Service is to take over from the War Services 
Department the responsibility for the calling-up of men for military service. 
Fifty-eight three-man boards are being set up across the country in place of 
the thirteen War Services (military call-up) Boards which have been func- 
tioning up to the present. It is understood that these new Boards will work 
in close co-operation with the advisory committees which have been set 
up in connection with the 200-odd Selective Service offices. With all phases 
of the man-power problem under a single control the allocation of men to 
the armed forces and to war industry should be managed much more 
scientifically than in the past when military call-up was under one authority 
and labour supply for industry under another. 

The new system of control has not been in effect long enough to show 
how it is likely to work. It is obviously an ambitious and formidable pro- 
gramme; one critic describes it as involving “fa degree of regimentation 
unprecedented in modern free nations”. It is clear that much will depend 
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on administration. This is to be decentralized as much as possible; local 
Selective Service officers and their advisory committees will have wide 
discretion left to them. Everything will depend on how they exercise it, 
under the supervision of the Director. The attitude of labour is something 
less than friendly. Coming, as the new restrictions did, on the heels of wage- 
freezing and other controls, and accompanied by a substantial increase in 
monthly income-tax deductions, it was hardly to be expected that they 
would be welcomed. The employers are naturally more inclined to approve, 
though they too have their difficulties such as the requirement that they pay 
wages for periods of “‘lay off” necessitated by shortages of material and 
breakdown of machinery. The public are generally sympathetic with the 
aim in view, but inclined to withhold judgment on the practicability of the 
method adopted. As to the long-run question how such a dose of Socialism 
is going to affect post-war political opinion in Canada, that obviously will 
depend on how it works in the meantime. One thing is certain, however. 
With the possible exception of the Canadian Socialist party, the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation, everyone regards it as at best a necessary evil. 


Il. A CONSERVATIVE REVIVAL 


THE first constructive act to revive the Conservative party was taken in 
September at Port Hope, Ontario, when 175 rank and file Conservatives, from 
all parts of the country, met to discuss the future of the party. The delegates 
comprised the leading Conservatives from all nine provinces, although there 
was not an active politician in the lot. They came to Port Hope, at their 
own expense, not clear in their minds whether the conference would be 
a funeral or a christening. After three days of discussion they decided that 
the party can still serve Canada and they drew up a series of resolutions 
setting out the broad policies which, in their judgment, the party should 
pursue. Two weeks after the Conference Mr. Arthur Meighen, the party 
leader, announced that a national convention to select a leader and frame a 
platform would be held “‘at an early date”, which has been officially inter- 
preted as late in November. The convention will probably meet at Winnipeg. 
The Port Hope Conference was, therefore, the first outward sign of the 
rebirth of a party which has served Canada and the British Commonwealth 
in the past with great distinction. 

In the normal play of politics under the two-party system the reorganiza- 
tion of the Opposition might well pass as the usual consequence of a severe 
electoral reverse. In the existing Canadian setting, however, the rebirth 
of the Conservative party is much more important. After five years of 
power the Conservatives in 1935 met disastrous defeat. The party’s strength 
in the Commons fell from 137 to 39 members in a house of 245. With the 
retirement of Mr. Bennett in 1938 the party fell to pieces. Mr. R. J. Manion 
was chosen leader at a national convention in August of that year, but was 
never accepted by an influential section of the party. Actuated, no doubt, 
by a desire to break down Quebec hostility to the party—arising out of the 
enforcement of conscription in 1917—he supported the foreign policy of the 
Liberal Government, thereby alienating the powerful loyalist element of 
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the party. He opposed overseas conscription, and in the 1940 general 
election he threw away the identity of the party by running as the head of 
a National Government party. The popular vote fell from 2,000,000 in 
1930 to 1,400,000 in 1940. Mr. Manion was defeated in his own riding and 
Mr. R. B. Hanson became acting leader in the Commons. Mr. Hanson is 
advanced in years and in poor health and could be no more than a 
caretaker. 


GROWING INFLUENCE OF THE C.C.F. 


Meantime the C.C.F. or Socialist party was growing steadily in influence. 
Up to June 1940 the C.C.F. stood for economic participation in the war only 
and opposed the sending of armed forces overseas. This semi-pacifist 
attitude hurt the party in the 1940 elections, but when the party came out 
for unlimited participation after the fall of Chamberlain, it attracted support. 
Many people began to wonder if there was room in Canada for the two old 
parties and the Socialist party. Ought not the two old parties to combine 
and resist the Socialists ? 

The C.C.F. was further aided by a series of calamitous mistakes made by 
the Conservative party. In a cumulative sense, these mistakes amounted 
almost to suicide. After Mr. Hanson took charge the party gradually turned 
from the National or Coalition Government proposal and began to plan 
a reorganization of its dispirited and disunited forces. On February 27, 
1941, Mr. Hanson publicly announced that the party was opposed to coali- 
tion. This declaration was not acceptable to all sections of the party. But 
to clinch it a national convention was planned for early in 1942, and a meeting 
of the national executive was summoned at Ottawa on November 7, 1941. 
The executive was to decide on the advisability of holding a convention 
and if so, when and where. A small group of the old guard succeeded, 
however, in turning the executive meeting into an unofficial convention, 
and Mr. Meighen was persuaded to resign from the Senate and return to 
the party leadership. Mr. Meighen made National Government once more 
the chief point in the party programme, but his career was cut short when he 
was defeated by a C.C.F. candidate in what had once been one of the safest 
Conservative seats in the country. That was in February 1942, and the party 
was thrown into confusion and despair. Since then the party has been 
hamstrung by having a leader without a seat in Parliament who quite 
evidently has not always seen eye to eye with Mr. Hanson, the acting 
leader. In justice to Mr. Meighen, however, it must be said that he was 
not a party to the plot of November 1941. He was the victim. 

The defeat of Mr. Meighen was a ten-strike for the C.C.F. The Socialists 
were meeting with equally striking success in some of the provinces. They 
are the official opposition in Saskatchewan and British Columbia and are 
becoming much more of a threat in Ontario. The old parties are being pro- 
foundly affected by this threat. The Conservative voters in Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia deserted their party and voted Liberal as the one 
sure way of keeping the Socialists out. Indeed the overwhelming strength 
of the King Government in the House of Commons is not due to the 
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popularity of Mr. King or of Liberal policies but to the efficacy of the election 
slogan used in 1935—“‘King or chaos”. : 


THE Port Hore CONFERENCE 


Tuts background is essential to an appreciation of the importance of the 
Port Hope Conference. The delegates had first to decide whether the Con- 
servative party has a mission or whether it should disappear and leave a 
clear-cut division between parties of the Right and Left. And if it has a 
mission—what is it? Obviously the party was in extremis and the decision 
could not be long delayed. The delegates found that the party has a mission, 
and they defined this mission in a series of resolutions which are notable 
chiefly for the affirmation of fundamental principles. 


“However much we may discuss democracy in material terms,” says the resolu- 
tion on Aims and Beliefs, “‘its fundamental values are essentially spiritual. Its true 
foundation rests on a sense of responsibility towards God and a belief that all men 
and women have been endowed by Him with a sense of individual worth and 
dignity, are equal in importance before Him and should be secured in equality of 
opportunity under the law.” 


The resolution proceeds : 


“We believe that a peace that is worth fighting for is worth preserving. We are 
opposed to the isolationist view that Canada can remain a world force, continue 
as a great trading country in the world, and yet remain isolated from international 
policies that make for peace and war. We regard the members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, of which Canada is one, in partnership with the United 
States of America, as the most appropriate association of nations through which 
we in Canada should seek the bases of economic inter-dependence.” 


The delegates showed a marked preference for private enterprise as distinct 
from Socialism: 


“This Conference for the achievement of that fundamental objective of the state 
—full employment at fair wages and under proper and progressively improving 
standards—and for the welfare and development of society strongly advocates the 
strengthening of the basic Canadian tradition of individual initiative and individual 
enterprise and opportunity and the freeing of economic activities from bureau- 
cratic controls. Government authority, however, should be maintained and 
exercised wherever necessary to protect primary producers, workers and consumers 
from exploitation through such abuses as price-fixing combines, monopolies and 
patent cartels. 


SOCIALISM AND THE TARIFF 


Tuus the Conservatives accepted the challenge of the C.C.F. with enthusiasm. 
They believed in private enterprise, in individual initiative, in as little State 
interference as possible. It was plain, however, in the discussions that the 
delegates recognized that mass unemployment, such as existed in 1930-35, 
could not be permitted to recur. If State intervention were the only way of 
coping with such a crisis, then they favoured intervention. But they 
believed sincerely that private enterprise, if given opportunity and not 
G 
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shackled by tariffs and other restraints on trade, would achieve a much 
higher standard of living for the common people than State control or 
operation. 

If the repudiation of Socialism was the most arresting feature of the 
Conference, the second most important development was the abandonment 
of protection. Traditionally the Conservative party is the party of the 
British connection and high tariffs. And, when the two clashed, protection 
invariably won out. The Conservatives under Macdonald (after 1878), 
Borden, Meighen and Bennett strongly supported home industry against 
British or foreign competition. It was Sir Robert Borden who declared that 
a textile mill in Canada was just as good for the Empire as a textile mill in 
Manchester. In the past the party has been particularly critical of closer 
economic co-operation with the United States. The reciprocity election of 
1911 is a case in point. Typical party cries have been: “No truck or trade 
with the Yankees”, used in the reciprocity election of 1911; the “brick for 
brick tariff”; “Canada first”; “red-blooded Canadian policy” and so on. 
In 1930 Mr. Bennett declared that he would use the tariff to “blast” his way 
into foreign markets. 

The Port Hope Conference, therefore, marks a fundamental change on 
the tariff question as well as a new attitude toward the United States. Small 
wonder that the Conservative old guard has been left breathless. “Are 
these Conservative principles?” asked the staid Montreal Gazette on the 
morrow of the Conference—and answered, “‘Up to the present they have not 
been so”. The Conference developed a number of specific policies which are 
applicable to immediate and post-war conditions. The resumption of large- 
scale immigration was favoured. The delegates were in favour of social 
security for all citizens. They favoured outright overseas conscription. For 
agriculture they desired a central farm bank. Co-operative societies should 
be encouraged. For labour there was a resolution advocating State recogni- 
tion of collective bargaining. They favoured State housing, slum clearance 
and State medicine. 

The forthcoming national convention, of course, will draw up an official 
platform; but for the reason that the delegates at Port Hope are the spinal 
column of Conservatism in Canada the Conference may be regarded as a 
reliable indication of the trend of Conservative opinion. With such a pro- 
gramme in hand and a new leader at their head, the Conservatives will 
begin the task of rebuilding their party. The degree of success which will 
attend them will depend largely on developments in the meantime. <A 
striking victory for the C.C.F. in one of the provinces might well nullify 
their efforts. Conservative electors would flock to the Liberals rather than 
split the anti-socialist vote. Given time to develop their new programme, 
however, the Conservatives might well supplant the Liberals, who must 
bear the burdens of war administration. 

Canada, 


October 1942. 





AUSTRALIA 


“MR. CURTIN’S WAR PROGRAMME 


a was on the eve of war with Japan that the Curtin Government took 
office in Australia, and the new danger made the strengthening of our 
defences the first preoccupation of Government and public alike. The 
combined shock of Pearl Harbour and the loss of Prince of Wales and Repulse 
had a sobering effect on those persons for whom the war still seemed a 
remote affair being fought out on the other side of the world. 

There has been no demur against the demands made by the Government 
in its immediate intensification of the war programme. The measures most 
widely felt by the general public were those concerned with the acceleration 
of production, for it has no longer been possible, since about the middle 
of 1940, to make use of hitherto unused resources, such as unemployed 
workers and reserves of materials. The current output has not been suscep- 
tible of any very rapid increase, and the new demands for the war could only 
be satisfied by a corresponding curtailment of civilian industry. This fact 
has been given full weight by the Labour Government, which has lost no 
opportunity of reminding the public that the cost of the war can only be met 
by reduced civilian consumption—a marked contrast to the Commonwealth 
elections of two years ago when “bank credit” was advocated as a universal 
solvent of financial difficulties. 


More GOVERNMENT RESTRICTIONS 


From the time of Japan’s entry into the war Mr. Curtin has repeatedly 
emphasized that the public must be ready to submit to far greater govern- 
ment restriction. 


“There has been appeal after appeal to the people of Australia to do their 
utmost,” he declared, “but no longer can the responsible Government of 


Australia rest the safety of the country upon appeals to the multitude. The 
Government must make the decisions. There must be a ready and immediate 
acceptance of them,” 


In making these decisions he has been guided by a clear conception of the 
kind of economy necessary for the fighting of the war. He has carried the 
Labour party with him, including elements both inside and outside the 
Cabinet who were disposed to be hostile towards the new burdens laid upon 
the public. Not the least of his tasks has been that of holding the party 
together, and it is one to which he evidently attaches considerable importance. 
He has sought and obtained the support of the trade unions throughout. At 
a conference with a large number of union delegates held at Melbourne in 
June he went to considerable lengths to expound the necessity for the 
Government’s programme. He gave the conference in private an outline 
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of the shipping and supply position, air strength and other important matters, 
and appealed for increased production. 

The Australian Government, he declared, had no right to ask for planes 
from overseas when it could not get full capacity in aircraft production in 
Australia. He also emphasized that, to carry out the programme, his Labour 
supporters would be obliged to give up much and to postpone their cherished 
plans. The Axis, he explained, would not be beaten by Australia and her 
allies having a better post-war programme or better housing programme. 
Mr. Curtin was loudly cheered at this conference. 

An example of his methods has been in the coal-fields, where strikes and 
stoppages have been endemic. This intractable problem has been beyond 
the power of previous Governments to solve; but the present Government, 
having Japan as a powerful ally in the matter, has succeeded in reducing 
stoppages to negligible proportions. This it has done by placing responsi- 
bility on the miners’ own organizations. The miners’ leaders early in 1942 
wete no less emphatic in denouncing strikes than other sections of the 
community, but they were powerless to discipline some of their followers, 
chiefly youths, who persisted in bringing about stoppages often for trivial 
reasons. The Government therefore decreed severe penalties for any strike 
not authorized by the Miners’ Federation. This policy appears to be proving 
successful, 


LABOUR AND WAGES 


Tue formulation of an effective policy for the control of labour and wages 


has been one of the most difficult and pressing of the Government’s domestic 
tasks. When Labour took office the shortage of man-power was already 
becoming acute. As many large war factories were completed, or were 
nearing completion, it was necessary to find many thousands of workers to 
man them. The war programme for 1942 required the transfer of 318,000 
men and women from civil occupations into the services, munitions and 
other war work, The emphasis had changed somewhat since the earlier 
stage of the war, the demand now being for many hands rather than for a 
high degree of skill. 

For Australia, as for all the belligerent countries, man-power has become 
the great bottle-neck and limiting factor of all the Government’s projects. 
To release the men needed from civil industry without disrupting essential 
production has become the most delicate of the Government’s war-time 
functions. Several agencies had been dealing with this problem when 
Mr. Curtin took office. A beginning had been made, for example, by setting 
up a “Department for the War Organisation of Industry”. It was left for 
the new Government to carry out the “‘rationalisation” of civilian industry 
so as to reduce the demands on labour and material to the minimum; the 
department also imposed embargoes on certain forms of manufacture deemed 
unnecessary in war-time. The release of man-power, however, was far too 
slow, and at the beginning of February a Director General of Man-Power 
was appointed who has controlled the allocation of man-power to the 
services and to industry, on the whole with success, 
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Severe restraints on the movement of labour have been imposed by regu- 
lations issued from time to time since the beginning of the year. Employers 
are no longer free to engage labour, and the available man-power is allotted 
to the services or to essential industries by the Director General. In addition 
to the wide powers exercised by this individual, a new body, the Allied 
Works Council, was created in February to carry out constructional works 
for defence purposes, such as aerodromes, factory buildings, roads and docks. 
This organization was given full powers of conscription, as the works were 
urgently required to convert Australia into an effective operational base. It 
confined its demands to men of the older age groups who were on “‘non- 
essential” work. Remarkable changes in all parts of the economic field have 
been brought about by the policy of intensified control adopted. In February 
there were signs of growing economic difficulties. The labour turnover was 
high and “labour stealing” by employers was becoming rife. The pre-war 
principies of wage fixation offered no satisfactory standard as to what wages 
should be in war-time, and wage increases were being sought and granted 
on grounds of expediency. Retail spending was growing like a snowball; 
the control of prices became increasingly difficult. 

To counter these troubles the Commonwealth Government announced a 
policy of sweeping restriction on labour, wages, profits and capital transac- 
tions. It was designed, said the Prime Minister, to use for the prosecution 
of the war the services and property of all persons and companies. The new 
regulations forbade absenteeism in industry and enabled the Government 
to call on persons to perform any service. Wages were to be pegged, profits 
limited to 4 per cent of the shareholders’ funds. Dealing in securities and 
real estate was banned or very severely restricted with a:view to eliminating 
speculation. It was a courageous step for a Labour Government to abolish 
the freedom of employees to sell their services to the highest market. Only 
a very short time ago this would have aroused a storm of denunciation as 
“industrial conscription”. The fact that the public accepted the new provi- 
sions in the main must be attributed primarily to the extremely black war 
outlook at the time. Singapore had fallen and the Japanese were sweeping 
southward at a speed which threatened to bring them to Australia in a 
matter of weeks. 

The regulations were made acceptable by the fact that they instituted 
all-round control. Considerable stress was laid by Government spokesmen 
on this aspect. If wage rates were frozen, profits were to be no less severely 
dealt with; “speculative profits” were likewise to be eliminated. Mr. Curtin 
is widely credited with having made an honest attempt to impose restrictions 
impartially. They were designed to keep prices down, prevent the growth 
of private incomes and private spending when so much less was being pro- 
duced to meet civilian demands, and to divert money to war loans. In a 
word, they were to check inflation. In practice, however, matters turned 
out rather differently. The plan to limit business profits to 4 per cent of 
the shareholders’ funds, for example, was admitted by Mr. Curtin to be 
“administratively impracticable”, and was dropped. Certain other financial 
restrictions, such as the ban on security dealings, were also modified after 
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investigation. That they were adopted in the first place may be attributed 
to the average Labour member’s impatience of financial technicalities. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE TAXATION 


One notable achievement of the Commonwealth was the substitution of a 
single uniform tax on the incomes of companies and individuals for the 
multiple taxes levied previously by the Commonwealth and the States. 
Under the Constitution both the Commonwealth and the States have power 
to levy direct taxation, but the Commonwealth is prohibited from discrimi- 
nating between the States. There have been wide variations between the 
States in the extent to which they relied on income tax, in the severity of 
their taxes, and in the incidence of taxation. Comparatively, Victoria’s rates 
are low at all income levels; South Australia’s rates are high at all levels; 
Queensland’s rates are particularly high in the higher ranges. Before the 
war, when the Commonwealth income tax was light, no difficulty arose from 
the varying State rates. Income tax rapidly (inevitably), however, became 
the cornerstone of war finance. The Commonwealth’s imports leapt from 
£16 million in 1939-40 to £75 million in 1941-42, and it was obvious that 
still greater sums would be needed in the future. At this point the prohibition 
of the Constitution against discrimination between the States placed the 
Commonwealth in a most awkward predicament. There was unused taxable 
capacity in Victoria at all income levels, and in all the other States at one 
income level or another. But the Commonwealth could not get control of 
these reserves of taxable capacity. For a uniform rate which took all that 
the Victorian taxpayer could give would bankrupt a man of the same income 
in Queensland or South Australia. Indeed in 1941-42 the combined tax 
already exceeded 205. in the pound on some high incomes. 

In the first half of 1941 Mr. Menzies and Mr. Fadden sought to induce the 
States to follow the example of the Provinces in Canada, and to vacate the 
income-tax field for the duration of the war, accepting federal grants by 
way of compensation. The States, however, would not agree, fearing so 
far-reaching a surrender of their independence. The present Treasurer, 
Mr. Chifley, returned to the problem early in 1942, and was fortified by the 
report of the special committee that to establish the Commonwealth as the 
sole income-taxing authority was both practicable and a war-time necessity. 
The States again declined to participate voluntarily. The Commonwealth 
then put the plan into effect by four Acts, the validity of which was unsuc- 
cessfully challenged by South Australia, Victoria, Queensland and Western 
Australia. 

Of the two major Acts, the first imposed a uniform Commonwealth tax 
at rates high enough to bring in as much revenue as the former State and 
Commonwealth taxes combined. The second offered any State which did 
not collect income tax a grant equal to the average amount of its own income- 
tax collections during the first two financial years of the war. The other two 
Acts were machinery measures, one giving priority to the Commonwealth 
tax, the other enabling the Commonwealth to take over income-tax staffs 
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from the States. The High Court upheld the validity of all four Acts with 
one dissentient on the grants and two on the transfer of staff. The significant 
thing about the judgments is that major financial measures were rested on 
the ordinary financial powers of the Commonwealth without invocation of 
the defence powers. The new system can therefore continue in operation 
after the war if the people so desire. 

Under the scheme as it stands, the State receipts of income tax are “pegged” 
at the 1939-41 level—a serious proposition in a period of rising costs. The 
Grants Act provides a safety-valve by way of the application of additional 
grants by the Commonwealth Grants Commission if the amounts now 
provided prove insufficient for the States’ revenue needs. But this only 
serves to emphasize the new position of dependence of the States. 

From the political point of view, the uniform tax plan is open to the 
objection that it made no serious contribution to the budget problem of 
1942-43. As already stated, the rates of the new Commonwealth tax were 
so calculated as to raise about the same amount as the former separate taxes 
would have done. Higher incomes in Victoria, indeed, will pay substantially 
more just because the tax is uniform throughout the Commonwealth. But 
in the current financial year 75 per cent of the taxpayers will pay less income 
tax than they would have done under the old system. This no doubt helped 
to secure the overwhelming support the plan had among the people. But 
the Commonwealth is at any rate in a position for the future to use its 
income-tax powers at will without possible constitutional embarrassments. 

There was a rapid increase in 1941-42 in the floating debt which helped 
to swell the spending power of the public. In the last financial year, of the 
total Commonwealth expenditure of £421 million, £78 million were raised 
by discounting Treasury Bills with the Commonwealth Bank, and reliance 
on this means of finance has been increasing. In the first three months of the 
financial year which began on July 1, £55 million of Treasury Bills have 
been issued. 

Of the ever-growing sums paid out for war purposes by the Common- 
wealth only a part is being recovered by taxes and loans, and at the same time 
there has been a further drastic cut over the last twelve months in the output 
of goods for civilians. The result in the early months of 1942 was a steady 
increase in retail sales and the rapid diminution of retail stocks. Somewhat 
belatedly, the Government made a move to ration clothing and, as their 
intentions were announced beforehand, there was a scramble to buy. As a 
stopgap expedient the Government had limited sales by the retailers’ daily 
quota, and once coupons were issued the public soon settled down to the 
new restrictions. In addition to clothes, the list of goods now rationed 
includes petrol, tea and sugar. 

To close some avenues of expenditure by rationing, however, is merely 
to increase the pressure in other directions, and the divergence between the 
supply of money and the supply of goods is steadily increasing. A new factor 
in the situation this year has been the presence of important numbers of 
United States forces in the country, for whom we are providing large 
quantities of food and other supplies under reciprocal lend-lease arrange- 
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ments. What is more, the man-power demands of the war are pressing more 
and more heavily on rural industry and the transport services, so that there 
is little to spare even of foodstuffs, of which this country normally has a 
large export surplus. In fact there is not enough available to fill the quotas 
for Great Britain under war-time contracts, and the general rationing of the 
Australian people is being strongly urged in several quarters. 


{ An “Austrerrry CAMPAIGN” 


Mr. Curtin has appealed repeatedly to the public to reduce spending, and 
as part of the war-loan campaign the Government has launched an “‘Austerity 
Campaign”. New restrictions have been imposed on racing, amusements, 
meals served in restaurants and in various other directions. But in the main 
the campaign consists in repeated exhortations to the public to be economical, 
to mend and use again old possessions rather than buy new ones. Certainly 
exceptional self-discipline will have to be exercised on all sides if the year’s 
loan programme is to be fulfilled. In the budget for 1942-43, presented on 
September 2, the war expenditure for the year was tentatively placed at 
£440 million, the total Commonwealth expenditure at £549 million—an 
increase of £128 million compared with last year. Last year the present 
Government collected £33 million in new taxation; this year it is estimated 
that those new taxes will yield over the full period £59 million. The budget 
provided for a further £14 million to be raised by new indirect taxes. This 
left £300 million to be found from loans. “Last year we doubled receipts 
from public loans and got £120 million”, said the Treasurer. “If we double 
them again we shall get £240 million, which will take us a long way on our 
journey. It will leave £60 million to be provided by savings bonds and 
savings certificates.” No further indication was given in the budget speech 
as to how “the gap” was to be bridged, although the Treasurer uttered 
a warning against the abuse of Central Bank credit. 

This somewhat vague programme brought bitter criticism from the Oppo- 
sition, which accuses the Government of being too tender to the lower 
incomes. Incomes between {150 and {£400 in amount aggregate two-thirds 
of the total of all incomes for which tax returns must be furnished; they pay 
one-quarter of the income tax. Warnings of inflation uttered by the business 
and financial community may be heard more faintly in trade-union quarters. 
Labour prefers to attack spending by what it regards as the more direct 
method of consumer rationing, but the application of rationing has for the 
most part been too slow. The machinery, however, is now functioning, 
and it is not now difficult to extend it to fresh commodities. In addition, 
the “Austerity Campaign” is being directed to arousing in the public a sense 
of what is required of a people at war—with what results it is as yet too 
early to say. 


Australia, 
October 1942. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I, GENERAL SMUTS’S POSITION 


ed messages could have been more encouraging to General Smuts than 
the news received two days after his arrival in London that the con- 
stituency of Hottentots Holland at a by-election had returned his candidate 
with a very substantial majority. General Smuts needed the reassurance of 
this vote of confidence. 

After three years of war which for South Africa has been on the whole 
an “easy” war, the last months since the fall of Tobruk have seen a funda- 
mental change in our situation. Until recently we have been far from the 
scene of actual battle, our communications have been assured and our supplies 
adequate. Well-stocked shops, well-laden dinner tables and roads crowded 
with joy-riding motorists gave little evidence that there was a war on. 

To-day all this has changed, and behind the Cabinet Ministers’ appeals for 
“austerity living” lies the shadow of shortages and rising costs, the price 
of war which really for the first time is bringing home to many civilians an 
appreciation of the grim business of total war. The general strain of the 
war is also beginning to tell a little and the by-election coincided with 
something like a crescendo in a fairly widespread chorus of grumbling and 
criticism. Some of this criticism is undoubtedly sound, but the greater 
part does not stand analysis. Nevertheless the evidence of discontent in 
the solid phalanx of Government supporters is for South Africa a new and 
therefore slightly disturbing experience. The by-election was a confirmation 
that the grumbling indicates that there is nothing seriously amiss among the 
people on whose support the fate of the Government and of our war effort 
rests. 


/ 


A SIGNIFICANT By-ELECTION 


Horrentots Hotianp is a semi-rural constituency abutting on Capetown 
and has always had within its borders a substantial Nationalist minority. At 
the last election an outstandingly strong local candidate, supported by the 
full weight of Oppositions which included General Hertzog and Mr. Pirow, 
and at a time long before the passions and divisions of war had been loosed 
on the world, won the seat for the United party with a majority of about 
1,100, in a poll of about 7,000. It was therefore an outstanding achievement 
to hold the seat with almost the same majority in a poll which was about 
1,000 larger. Changes in the composition of the electorate since the last 
election have benefited the Nationalists, and the United party had also to 
cope with the absence on active service of more than 1,400 voters, most of 
them beyond the range of the ballot box. Read with the results of other 
by-elections since the beginning of the war, this confirms the view that 
General Smuts still has against him only the traditionally and incorrigibly 
Nationalist. It is probable that this hard centre of resistance is a permanency, 
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but the important thing is that it is not getting any bigger; without being 
ovet-optimistic it is possible to hazard a guess that it is getting, if anything, 
smaller. 

The Hottentots Holland result is bound to influence the calculations 
about the next general election, constitutionally due in the middle of next 
year. Opinion in the United party is split neatly down the centre on this 
rather ticklish problem. The question has already given rise to lively con- 
troversy, only partially checked by the pleas of Cabinet Ministers that it is 
far too early as yet to judge, and that the decision is one which can be taken 
only in the light of the then current war situation and other factors of the 
future. An adequate reason for postponing the election will be if the war 
situation is such that its holding will seriously disorganize or jeopardize the 
war effort. On the other hand opinion both within and without the Cabinet 
is that a decision to postpone the election must not be lightly taken. A 
strong feeling of this school of thought is that the real strength of the United 
party is its democracy, which must not be compromised by considerations 
of electoral expediency. 


UNITED PARTY PROSPECTS 


NEVERTHELESS, apart from the principles involved, questions of expediency 
cannot be ignored in any consideration of the question. An election at this 
stage carries with it the risk of fusing into a solid enmity the whole of the 
Opposition forces; but, on the other hand, it would enable the United party 
to fight under the banner of the war, united and strengthened by the 
common resolve of all Government supporters to see the war through, 
above all other considerations. A postponed election might accentuate the 
troubles within the ranks of the Oppositions; but, should it take place a 
month or so after the cessation of hostilities, there is some doubt whether 
the United party could survive a contest which would give first and full 
expression to the hoarded-up discontents of a long war, an awakened 
political consciousness of scores of thousands of soldiers, and a tendency 
which there will be to cleavage on the issue in one form or another of 
capitalism versus socialism. 

There have already been signs that the radicalism of the Labour party, the 
constitutional and economic conservatism of the Dominion party, and the 
swing towards socialism of the soldier will not be easy to correlate and 
control within the boundaries of the United party. The position to-day is 
that, while Colonel Reitz and one or two other members of the Cabinet 
have indicated very clearly their opinion that there should be no election 
to distract attention from the war and to introduce the risk of a defeat at the 
polls which might take the Union out of the war altogether, other Ministers, 
led by Mr. Hofmeyr, have argued strongly against taking a decision in 
advance and have urged that postponement can be justified only as an 
extraordinary matter of emergency. Colonel Reitz has not improved matters 
or helped the United party by his indiscreet remark that, even if the United 
party lost the election, it would not relinquish office. This indiscretion has 
caused comparatively little stir only because supporters of the war policy 
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do not want to embarrass General Smuts. Colonel Reitz, who, as a matter of 
seniority if not of suitability, would have been Acting Prime Minister while 
General Smuts was away, is recovering from an illness, and Mr. Hofmeyr 
has been gazetted as temporary head of the Government. 


THE OPpposrtIONS 


Ir the United party is having its difficulties, the troubles of the Oppositions 
grow and grow. With a great fanfare of trumpets Dr. Malan summoned a 
mighty congress at Pretoria, and there was little doubt that his intention 
was to proclaim once again the great “Reunion of Afrikanerdom”, helped 
on its way, it was hoped, by the fall of Stalingrad. Stalingrad did not fall 
and something went wrong behind the scenes; one guess is that some of 
the younger Nationalist leaders, once bitten by Mr. Pirow and Dr. Van 
Rensburg, were shy, and contrived to sabotage the plot, which involved the 
emergence of General Hertzog from his retirement, an election pact, and a 
“United Afrikanerdom” which would include the Ossewa Brandwag, the 
New Order and the Afrikaner party. At any rate there were premature 
disclosures, and a meeting between the rival leaders produced nothing except 
quarrelling and material for much future recrimination. An unexpected 
feature of the manceuvres was the appearance of Mr. Havenga at the same 
table as such sorry figures as Mr. Pirow and Dr. Van Rensburg. His excuse 
for being found in such doubtful company was that Colonel Reitz’s statement 
that an election would be disregarded if it was unfavourable—made as it 
was by the Deputy Prime Minister—meant that the basis of democracy had 
been rejected in South Africa. 

There has been a most significant change in the attitude of Dr. Malan 
and his party which, like the other groups, has openly based its policy on 
the belief in a German victory and hopes to profit by it. The new develop- 
ment, which showed itself at the Pretoria Congress and in numerous speeches 
and newspaper articles, is that the Malanites are no longer so sure of the 
prowess and promise of the Germans, and there has been a corresponding 
swing towards democratic ideas. Dr. Malan himself has suddenly become 
solicitous of the rights and interests of the English-speaking citizen, which 
is evidence that he is beginning to’ realize what appears to be the truth of 
South African affairs, that it is politically impossible for either the English 
or the Afrikaans-speaking section to dominate the other and rule the country 
alone. At any rate Dr. Malan is blatantly wooing the English-speaking 
section and the soldier with the obvious intention of capitalizing post-war 
discontents. Mr. Pirow and Dr. Van Rensburg, on the other hand, have 
become more openly Nazi, proclaiming ideas and doctrines whose indebted- 
ness to Mein Kampf are obvious. Onc of their spokesmen, for instance, has 
announced that there shall be no immigration whatsoever into South Africa 
for a hundred years, while there has even emerged a “woman, back to your 
kitchen and child” cry. But too much must never be read into these evi- 
dences of ideological conflict among the Oppositions. All the Opposition 
bodies are essentially opportunist, and almost overnight it will be possible 
for the heterogeneous mass to come together in one solid Opposition to 
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General Smuts, provided only that the general election, a turn in the for- 
tunes of war, or some other event occurs, which these people think will 
forward their interests. 


THE Economic FRONT 


Mr. Sturrock has just returned from what seems to have been a most 
successful mission to Britain. He was concerned of course, as Minister of 
Railways and Harbours, with supplies to keep our vitally important trans- 
port system up to the mark, but his mission embraced a far wider field. 
Little has been revealed of the details of his negotiations, but there is little 
doubt that they confirmed that South Africa’s most important réle is to be 
as manufacturer and supplier of materials to the Allied fighting forces. 
Shortly after Mr. Sturrock’s return, General Smuts announced the formation 
of a National Council of Supplies to tackle the new situation which has 
arisen—the problem of maintaining the supply of South Africa’s civilian 
requirements, as distinct from our war requirements, to maintain the 
economic equilibrium of the country. The Council will be concerned with 
ensuring that only the absolute necessities for civilian life are imported, and 
that available shipping space will be allocated to the best possible advantage. 
The overriding task is to ensure that well-established industries shall not 
collapse and that there is a suitable distribution of what supplies do come 
forward. The Council, under the nominal chairmanship of the Prime 
Minister, will function under the leadership of Mr. Sturrock and with 
Dr. H. J. Van der Byl as its chief executive officer. The Council consists 
of controllers of all phases of the country’s economic life. 

This move is a measure both of the seriousness of the new situation which 
faces South Africa and of the determination and ability of the Government 
to deal with it. Nevertheless the situation is only serious when judged by 
South African standards; although tyres are almost unobtainable for the 
civilian, petrol is scarce, and the cost of living has gone up by about 20 
per cent, South Africa is still a long way from being tried anything like as 
hard as most other of our Allies among the United Nations. 


II. SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


A QUESTION OF PROCEDURE 


INTERESTING questions of parliamentary procedure were raised in the 
Southern Rhodesian Parliament early in June, when the Leader of the 
Opposition and a former Minister of Finance were suspended under standing 
orders for contempt, arising in the following circumstances. 

When the Select Committee on Public Accounts met to elect a chairman, 
one of the Government’s supporters, a practising barrister, was chosen. The 
Leader of the Opposition, who had during the preceding session acted as 
Chairman, thereupon left the room accompanied by an independent member 
who had recently resigned his post in the Cabinet and crossed the floor of 
the House. These two members of the Committee absented themselves 
from all subsequent proceedings of the Committee. The Chairman reported 
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the matter to the Speaker, who duly informed the House, pointing out that 
members are obliged to fulfil the duties imposed on them by the House, 
and that any member wilfully disobeying any lawful order of the House was 
guilty of contempt. He further pointed out that it was the duty of members 
to serve on Select Committees when nominated by the Committee of 
Standing Rules and Orders. Having drawn the attention of the House to the 
charge, he asked the two members the question whether they had any 
explanation of their conduct to offer. 

The members made their explanations and withdrew. The former 
Minister of Finance said he had acted as a protest against what he considered 
was the introduction of party politics into the conduct of the proceedings 
of the Committee. He was of the opinion that, in practice, in general the 
Chairman of the Public Accounts Committee was appointed from the 
Opposition benches so as to give that party the greatest opportunity of 
examining the accounts submitted to the Committee by the Auditor-General : 
the invariable practice had been to appoint as Chairman the Leader of the 
Opposition or his principal representative, and he would like that practice 
to be continued, since it was undesirable that there should exist any suspicion 
that influence was brought to bear to hide any unsatisfactory features con- 
nected with the country’s finances. The ‘Leader of the Opposition said he 
thought no good purpose would be served by his or his colleague’s acting 
on the Committee in the circumstances : the change had been arranged before 
the meeting of the Committee, and during the previous year members had 
been lobbied in an endeavour to get a certain legal member to act as Chair- 
man: he therefore felt it unwise to act on what might be proved to be a 
whitewashing committee of the Government, and for that reason decided 
to act as he had done. 

The Speaker said, having heard the explanation of the two members, if : 
the House were of opinion that action was desirable under the Powers and 
Privileges of Parliament Act or under Standing Orders, it was competent 
for a member to proceed by way of a motion. The Prime Minister said the 
only question was whether the members had disobeyed an order of the 
House. If so, what did the House desire to be done about it? The members 
had not seen fit to apologize for their conduct, nor had they offered to serve 
on the Committee again after making their protest; so it would appear that 
they were guilty of having disobeyed an order of the House. This was an 
extremely serious offence because, if members were not prepared to obey 
their own rules, they were bringing the whole parliamentary system into 
disrepute. After reviewing the procedure of the House of Commons and 
in the Union of South Africa, he said there had been no custom established 
in Southern Rhodesia. On the original appointment of the Committee, 
a member, who at the time was the leader of a party which was not the 
official Opposition, had been elected as Chairman. Subsequently the present 
Leader of the Opposition had been elected Chairman when he was not at 
the time leader of any party; so that no precedent had been created. The 
fact remained that the Committee could choose whom they liked to be 
Chairman. To his mind the two members were bringing the House into 
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disrepute because of their disobedience to one of the rules. If the members 
were not prepared to set an example to the country in obeying their own 
rules, it was an end to Parliamentary Government. He considered the 
explanations of the two members unsatisfactory, and would move that they 
be suspended from the business of the House for seven days. On a division 
this motion was carried. The remaining members of the Opposition then 
left the House and they continued to absent themselves during the period 
of suspension of their Leader. 

These events had asequel on June 26, when a member of the Opposition 
moved that the Resolution adopted on June 1o be rescinded and expunged 
from the Journals of the House. The mover urged that, while the guilt of 
the two members concerned must be admitted, the procedure employed in 
dealing with them had been incorrect : that the Speaker should have reported 
to the House the misconduct of the two members and the House should 
by a Resolution have ordered the members to attend the Committee: if 
they had failed to do so they would clearly be guilty of contempt of the 
House and would be dealt with by the procedure laid down for cases of 
contempt. Instead, however, they had been dealt with, without adequate 
notice, by a procedure and punishment laid down for disorderly conduct 
in the House, or disregard for the authority of the Chair, namely, by sus- 
pension. Moreover, though by the rules the motion for their suspension 
should have been put without debate, the Prime Minister had in fact spoken 
at length on the motion. Other speakers on the Opposition side condemned 
the surprise nature of the procedure adopted and the severity of the penalty 
imposed. 

In reply the Prime Minister, Sir Godfrey Huggins, maintained the correct- 
ness of the procedure adopted and emphasized the repeated insult to the 
House, consisting not only in the refusal of the members to attend a com- 
mittee appointed by the authority of the House, but in their continued failure 
to apologize for their offence, and in the continued absence of one of the 
two members from the Committee. As to the severity of the punishment, 
seven days’ suspension was, in his view, a milder penalty than others which 
might have been employed, involving arrest and detention. In support of 
the Prime Minister, the Minister of Justice maintained that, whatever the 
procedure, real and substantial justice had been done: and that the members 
concerned, instead of seeking redress on the basis of submission to the 
authority of the House, were endeavouring to reflect on its judgment by 
trying to justify, rather than to extenuate, their conduct. After further 
debate the motion was lost by five votes to seventeen. 


South Africa, 
October 1942. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I, REQUIREMENTS OF THE SERVICES 


EW ZEALAND, like all the belligerents, is now wrestling with an 
urgent man-power problem. Since Japan’s entry into the war the 
number of men and women absorbed into the armed services has vastly 
and continuously increased, and there is no sign of a halt in this expansion. 
It is now the declared policy that every fit man of military age (from 16 to 45) 
should be called up and become available for the Army unless a tribunal had 
decided that he would be of more use to the war effort in his present work, 
or unless he was exempted on grounds of conscientious objection. By 
October all single men, married men without children and those up to the 
age of 35 with children had been called into camp; and this apart from 
numerous volunteers and specialists in various fields, in New Zealand and 
abroad. Naturally no detailed figures have been given of the resulting 
position; but the general outlines appear fairly clearly in official statements. 
In April 1942, for example, the Prime Minister said 140,000 men had left 
industry for the armed services, while at the same time 15,000 were directly 
engaged in making munitions, and 6,000 in defence construction. It seems 
clear that the numbers will have increased appreciably, since then, so that 
by October there was at least one-tenth of the population giving full-time 
service in the armed forces, and perhaps more. 

The huge demands of the Services for man-power have hitherto been met 
without loss to New Zealand’s normal productive capacity. This indeed has 
been maintained and in some respects increased, while both primary and 
secondary industry have undertaken new forms of production to meet war 
needs. The effects of the extensive call-up since December are now being 
clearly felt, however, and it is obvious that only the most economical use 
of man-power can prevent the falling-off of primary production, which is 
now as important to the war effort as it has ever been, and in the production 
of military equipment, let alone production for civilian needs. This problem 
has been tackled from several angles. The Armed Forces Appeal Boards 
consider the cases of individual men called up for the Army. Where the 
appeals are lodged by employers, by the men themselves, or by the Director 
of National Service, these Boards are guided by instructions from the 
Government and, in principle, aim at retaining key men in civilian life. 
There is also provision for diverting labour into channels where it is of most 
use. Some industries have been proclaimed essential, which means that no 
employee may leave his occupation without the permission of the district 
man-power authorities. In other industrial undertakings, regarded as non- 
essential, no new labour may be engaged without leave. Certain classes of 
male workers and women from 20 to 30 have been required to register, and 
can be diverted to occupations specified by district man-power officers. 
Latterly such diversion of labour has been carried out on a considerable 
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scale; but those affected by the decisions of the man-power official have the 
right of appeal to special tribunals. Where labour legislation and industrial 
awards have cramped production, for example, by limiting hours of work, 
restricting the employment of women and children, or prescribing penal 
rates for over-time pay, they have often been modified by regulation. 
Priorities have been established, both as regards workers and materials; 
and occupations formerly the preserve of men have been increasingly thrown 
open to women, both in the public service and in private employment. 


PROCEEDING BY PERSUASION 


In all these matters the Government had ample power under the legislation 
passed in 1940 to issue orders and compel obedience. It has so far preferred, 
where possible, to proceed by persuasion. Where labour conditions have 
been modified it has been on the advice of the Industrial Emergency Council 
on which both workers and employers are represented, and which has 
commonly acted unanimously. Women and other workers have been inter- 
viewed and given advice, and the power to issue orders for any kind of 
employment which man-power officers consider desirable has been used 
with discretion. Industries considered non-essential, with some exceptions, 
have languished rather than been forcibly extinguished. 

By these means, according to official statements, good results have been 
achieved. By September, for example, over 6,000 workers had been diverted 
into essential industries, and 2,500 prevented from leaving essential work, 
while a far greater number have followed the lead given by the Government, 
and have done voluntarily what would have been required of them if their 
cases had been formally raised. Directly and indirectly, therefore, the 
Government’s man-power organization seems to have done effective work 
in mobilizing resources with the minimum of friction, as revealed by the 
small proportion of appeals against the directions. Moreover the Govern- 
ment claim to have nearly completed the comprehensive survey of the man- 
power and supply position as affecting the armed forces and industry for 
a considerable period ahead. This survey, though revealing the need for 
further extensive sacrifices, should enable them to be planned with greater 
efficiency. 

No one would maintain, however, that man-power utilization is as yet 
completely satisfactory. There are complaints on all sides of the lack of 
labour in essential work, and some of these complaints have been officially 
recognized by the temporary release from the Army of skilled men for work 
on farms and in mines. There is evidence also that the amount of effort 
asked from the community has not been evenly spread. Some workers have 
put in very long hours ever since December. In the case of one workshop, 
for example, it has been boasted that the hours of work averaged 77 per week 
over long periods. Though this kind of thing is creditable to the goodwill 
of the men concerned, it has been shown in other countries to be uneconomic, 
and the long hours worked in some industries may well be connected with 
the problem of industrial unrest and absenteeism. In May stringent industrial 
absenteeism regulations were issued, by which workers in essential industries 
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and others prescribed by the Minister were liable to fines by their employers, 


acting under the direction of the man-power authorities, if they should 
absent themselves without reasonable excuse. 

These regulations, like the Government’s other powers in industrial 
affairs, have so far been very sparingly used. It seems clear, however, that 
in the near future greatly increased control of industry will become inevitable, 
especially in tapering off non-essential work and steering the available labour 
supply into essential industries. Much will depend on the efficiency with 
which this diversion is carried out, and on whether the Government in the ' 
process can retain the confidence of organized workers. The effect of war- 
time changes has been to suspend many of the improvements in working 
conditions and the safeguards which have been hardly won and highly prized. 
To some extent these safeguards have been replaced by Government action, 
for instance, the fixing of standard wages in essential industries where men 
are forbidden to leave their employment, and in giving the unions representa- 
tion on the joint committees. But problems are bound to arise, and those 
arising from industrial questions naturally link up with political controversies. 


Il. THE COAL STRIKE AND ITS, CONSEQUENCES 
Tue connection between industrial and political problems is clearly shown 
in the coal strike of September, when an ostensibly minor industrial dispute 


led rapidly to the complete hold-up of the main North Island coal-fields, 
to the disruption of the War Administration and to a serious split in the 


National party. Following some alterations in the organization and methods 


of payment, eight miners in one pit failed to win enough coal to earn the 
normal minimum wage. The management alleged the deliberate cutting 
down of production, and refused to pay the minimum wage, while offering 
to refer the question to the Disputes Committee, provided for in the agree- 
ment. The men struck; their colleagues in the neighbouring pits came out 
in sympathy; and the coal supply of the North Island industries and of the 
railway system was at once jeopardized. The men’s action was denounced 
by the press, and more particularly by the Government, in the strongest 
possible terms. As in the case of the freezing workers in March the 
Government threatened the strongest action to uphold the law. Proceedings 
were accordingly taken against the men, but negotiations went on vigorously 
meantime between the Government, the owners and the men. 

After about a fortnight during which the strike was still dragging on the 
magistrate said that he had no option but to proceed with the case, and 180 
strikers were sentenced to one month’s imprisonment. Shortly afterwards 
the Government announced it would take over the management of the mines 
for the duration of the war, and, without direct reference to this new 
suggestion, the miners voted by a substantial majority to return to work 
unconditionally and submit the original dispute to the Disputes Committee. 
After consulting the magistrate the Government suspended the sentences, 
which had not yet been enforced, on condition that the men returned to 
work immediately and for the duration of the war neither took part in strikes 
nor encouraged others to do so. Finally regulations for the future control 
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of the mines were issued after negotiations with the owners and with the 
approval of the unions. 

During the war the Waikato mines will be managed as a consolidated 
group under a board comprising the Minister of Mines as chairman, four 
persons representing the owners, two representing the miners, and one 
other person, all appointed by the Minister. The chairman has a deliberative 
and casting vote. If profits rise above the average net profit of the previous 
three years, the surplus is to go to the war expenses account, which will 
similarly make up to the owners any deficiency if they fail to reach that 
figure. Within a few days of the resumption of work the mines were pro- 
ducing at appreciably better rates than before the strike, and the National 
Disputes Committee pronounced that in the original dispute the men had 
been in the wrong. 


NATIONAL Party WITHDRAWS 


By this time, however, the centre of interest had shifted to the political crisis ; 
for the National party under Mr. Holland disagreed so violently with the 
policy adopted that it forthwith directed its representatives to resign their 
portfolios in the War Administration and the War Cabinet. In Mr. Holland’s 
view the Government, in spite of its threats, had failed to enforce the law 
and had continued its record of “industrial appeasement and capitulation to 
the forces of lawlessness”. It had, he said, confiscated the mines, and thus 
carried the policy of socialization a step farther at the dictation of avowed 
lawbreakers. The miners, he said, should have been sent to gaol, for, though 
coal was important, the principle was more important still. In reply the 
Government claimed that the mines were not confiscated, and that there was 
no question of socialism. It was simply a matter of getting the mines going 
again before the railways and industry in general became completely para- 
lysed, which would have been a matter of a week or two. “We had to 
choose between coal and chaos”, said the Minister of Mines on October 12, 
presumably expressing the Government’s considered view of the matter, and 
in marked contrast to his statements of a month earlier: 


“Past experience”, he said, “should have taught those who were crying out for 
the use of the big stick that such methods only aggravate a delicate situation. 
The miners will not be bludgeoned. Most of them can see reason, and reason 
ultimately prevailed. Neither the owners nor Government believed that the 
imprisonment of the men would have got the country out of its economic diffi- 
culties.” 

The withdrawal of the National party members from the War Administra- 
tion was greeted with somewhat mixed feelings. Many supporters of the 
Labour party had been opposed to their presence from the first and were 
inclined to say that their withdrawal showed that the whole arrangement 
had been mistaken. The Press, which is predominantly Nationalist in 
sympathy, mostly approved Mr. Holland’s refusal to be associated with the 
Government’s handling of the dispute; but a substantial minority thought 
his action too hasty. In particular Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Coates, the 
Opposition members of the War Cabinet since its inception in 1940, were 
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plainly unhappy about the decision. They bowed to the party’s decision 
and resigned their positions; but at the same time they expressed the view 
that the right answer to an industrial strike (however reprehensible) was not 
a political strike (for so they described the resignations) and they deprecated 
Mr. Holland’s desire for a general election. As individuals, therefore, they 
offered to serve in any capacity where the country might need them, and 
accepted the Prime Minister’s prompt invitation to rejoin the War Cabinet. 

So the matter rests, and much remains to be clarified before the public 
can judge the episode accurately. As regards the original strike it seems 
unlikely that a dispute of this character would have led to a general stoppage 
unless there had been some tactless handling in the early stages, and an 
accumulation of minor discontents. But it remains to be seen whether they 
will be removed by State management. 


THE STATE AND THE STRIKERS 


On the political side it is perhaps noteworthy that the whole affair was dealt 
with under the emergency regulations instead of under the ordinary industrial 
law. Further it was made clear that the War Administration, originally 
understood to be concerned solely with the war effort, became necessarily 
concerned with the coal strike and its consequences. Clearly the experiment 
of a two-party War Administration coexisting with a domestic Labour 
Cabinet, which lasted from June till September, went much closer to a full 
coalition than was at first understood. 

As regards the future the immediate question is whether, as the Leader 
of the Opposition suggests, the fall of the War Administration makes an 
early election inevitable. Of more long-term importance perhaps is the effect 
of the recent episode on the rule of law in industrial relations, and in particular 
on the relationship between the State and organized workers in essential 
industries. The Government had no difficulty in showing a precedent, and 
not only a recent precedent, for waiving legal penalties incurred by strikers 
willing to return to work, and it is not altogether clear what the Govern- 
ment’s critics would have actually done, if in power, in the closing stages 
of the dispute. Men in gaol are unable to dig for coal, nor are their fellow 
unionists likely to do so fez them, and coal was, by common consent, 
essential. Yet the course of events showed the rather undignified spectacle 
of a Government making threats which it was ultimately unwilling to enforce. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Fraser, returned to New Zealand in the later 
stages of the Waikato coal dispute, in time to take the responsibility for the 
final settlement. But when the trouble first arose he was in Washington on 
the invitation of President Roosevelt, so that the initial burden fell on his 
deputies. Mr. Fraser had gone to the United States in August accompanied 
by General Hurley, the American Minister to this country. They had visited 
Australia in the previous ‘month for consultation with General MacArthur 
and the Australian authorities. Though no detailed information has been 
given about these two sets of consultations, there is every reason to hope 
that they have carried a stage farther the welding of the democratic peoples 
in the Pacific area into a united whole. 
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This may involve the further use of New Zealand armed forces in the 
Pacific area, for which the people would be fully prepared. It was, in fact, 
announced in October that some New Zealanders are with the United States 
forces in the Battle of the Solomons. Co-operation also probably means 
a further extension of lease-lend procedure. It is no secret that the amount 
of material reaching New Zealand has been considerable, and that we hope 
for more. On the other hand, New Zealand has something to offer her 
Allies as “Reverse Lease-Lend”. There is no doubt as to New Zealand’s 
willingness to co-operate in any way, whether in the field of military opera- 
tions or in supply, especially if it is known that her efforts are part of a 
well-considered and coherent strategy. 


III. PARTNERS IN THE PACIFIC 


Apart from cementing relations with the United States no further step has 
been taken to link New Zealand diplomatically with the other Pacific Allies. 
In August, however, the Prime Minister warmly welcomed the Delegate to 
New Zealand of Fighting France, who, he said, stood for the France we 
have known in the past, and which we firmly believe will triumph in the 
future. New Zealand, said Mr. Fraser, recognized the authority of the 
French National Committee in the French territories in the Pacific, and the 
maintenance of that authority was of special interest to this country. These 
territories, he emphasized, are and will remain French, for this country fully 
endorsed the British aim to maintain and eventually to restore completely 
the integrity of France and of her empire. But New Zealand as a Pacific 
country had obviously a special interest in the fate of the French Pacific 
territories. There is no suggestion of a breach with Vichy France, which is 
still officially represented here. 

A further incident which seemed to show an increased official awareness 
in this country of its status as a Pacific country was the Prime Minister’s 
emphatic statement on China’s national day: “No one”, he said, “‘could 
exaggerate the debt we owe to China, and we in New Zealand are determined 
to do all in our power to repay that debt.” In particular he pledged this 
country to support the abolition of those rights of extra-territorial jurisdiction 
which have hitherto limited China’s sovereignty in her own territory. 

No specific statement has been made to indicate New Zealand’s policy 
respecting other political problems in the Pacific area, which apparently have 
not received the degree of consideration they seem to call for. In general it 
may be said, however, that New Zealand faces the next phase in the Pacific 
war with some apprehension, but with increased confidence in the ultimate 
outcome. The war seems bound to take an increasing toll of the community, 
not only by draining off our fighting men, but through drastic sacrifices on 
the home front. Nevertheless New Zealand would welcome the feeling that 
she is making a genuine contribution to the common cause, and the Prime 
Minister has always laid stress on his conviction that she was not content to 
be considered a mere defensive bastion. 

New Zealand, 

October 1942. 
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